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The Teacher Gives Her Reasons 


for Choosing 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 


By WOLFE-HAMILTON-GEYER 
For Grades 7-12 


Reason No. 1—The Stimulating Experience Themes 


“This is what An Experience Curriculum meant by 
subject matter based on real experience. What 
child wouldn’t like to write about his family, his 
special problems, his favorite subjects and favorite teachers, his tastes in food 
and games, books and motion pictures, funnies and radio? Particularly when 
the authors have a friendly way of writing to him, never down to him, and there 


are actual student models to inspire him. No wonder my pupils even ask for 
more composition work!” 


Find Out for Yourself 
Why More and More Schools Are Turning to ENJOYING ENGLISH 


72 Fifth Avenue NEWSON & COMPANY New York 11, N.Y. 
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BOOK-A-DAY TESTS 


DO YOU BELIEVE 


that both speed and comprehension improve with much reading? 
that freedom should be allowed each student in choice of reading? 
that pleasurable experiences in reporting tend to encourage reading? 
that reading skill must precede literary appreciation in reading? 
that the school is responsible for developing skill in reading? | 


THEN 


by using a large and varied list of titles for outside reading, 
by letting students choose their own subjects and titles for outside reading, 
by using BOOK-A-DAY TESTS for pleasant reporting of outside reading, 


YOU WILL FIND 


your students gaining speed and comprehension as they read, 
your students gaining literary appreciation as they read, 
your students making better progress in all studies as they read. 


WHILE YOU SAVE TIME AND EFFORT. 


THE 
HARVARD 


REPORT BROADS/DES 


advises— REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


A background of great 
books should be the com- 
mon possession of all. Stu- 


dents should be given the 
alt Heads of English Departments have discovered 


cleared of unnecessary and the following highly practical uses of BROAD- 
unrewarding obstacles by SIDES: 

reflective editing and 
abridgment. (Pp. 107-114) 


1. Handy material to help substitutes cover classes 
of absent teachers. 


FOR NORMAL AND REMEDIAL CLASSES WE PRESENT WITH 2. Lessons perfectly adapted for the beginning ; 
PRIDE ADDITIONAL GLOBE ADAPTATIONS: and end of term, when books may not be avail- ; 
Titles adapted by able. 
QUENTIN DURWARD (CARLIN & Curist) 3. Schoolwide uniform lessons on certain essential 
THE BLACK ARROW (Carwin & Curist) themes or technical matters. 
LES MISERABLES (Fristus & Cooper) 


Send for your free copy of 
For copies on approval and a list of recent THE BROADSIDES HANDBOOK 


English publications, write to 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY EDUCATIONAL BROADSIDES COMPANY 


175 Fifth Avenue New York 10,N.Y. 1159 Bedford Ave. Brooklyn 16, N.Y. 
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“A WONDERFUL 
TEACHING AIDI” 


THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


to encourage teen-age reading 


SCORES SPLENDID SUCCESS! 


Over 65,000 students joined for first school term. . . and 
membership mounts daily for term beginning February 


The Teen Age Book 
Club is thriving al- 
ready in every state in the 
Union. Also in Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico. Letters from 


plan is authoritative. See 
the Selection Committee on 
the right. It’s easy to Oper- 
ate. Needs just a 

vale few minutes of 


SELECTION COMMITTEE 
MAX J. HERZBERG, Chairman. 
Past Pres., Natl. Council of 


Teachers of English; Past Pres., 
N. J. Assn. of Secondary-School 
Principals. 


RICHARD J. HURLEY, Pres., 


“ your time each 
¥ month (students 
handle details). Books are 
only 25 cents each, and stu- 
dents receive 25% free book 
dividends. 

If you do not yet have a 
TAB Club in your school, 
send coupon at once. Give 
your students the advan- 
tages of TAB Club for 
the remainder of this 
school year. 


grateful teachers bring en- 
thusiastic comments like 
those quoted above. 

The instant success which 
TAB Club has scored 
springs from these outstand- 
ing features: 

Teachers asked for the 
Club and helped work it 
out. The Club is founded on 
a new plan to encourage the 
reading and owning of good 
books by teen agers. The 


Catholic Library Assn.; ; Divisional 
Librarian in Education, Asst. Prof. 
of Secondary Education, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 
MARK A. NEVILLE, Chairman, 
English Dept., John Burroughs 
School, St. uis, Mo.; Chairman, 
Committee on Book Lists for 
Junior and Senior High Schools, 
National Council of Teachers of 
English. 
“nglish t., Santa Barbara 
School, Seong Barbara, Cal. 
MARGARETSCOGGIN, Librari- 
an,NathanStrausBr.,N.Y.Pub.Lib. 


To get full details of the Teen Age Book Club... 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Teen Age Book Club 
Department 18, > 


THE TEEN AGE | 
BOOK CLUB 


Sponsored by Pocket Books, Inc. 
1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N.Y. city 
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TEXTBOOK NEWS 


JOURNALISTIC 
FOURTH 
WRITING EDITION 


By GRANT M. HYDE 


HE new edition of this pioneer high-school textbook—the only one that 
'. caus a classroom course in journalism with a practical handbook 
for student editors—places more emphasis on modern newspaper make-up 
and the less expensive methods of printing school papers; pays greater 
attention to the problems of the school yearbook; includes more material on . 
photography; and introduces a new bibliography and many new illustra- 
tions. Just published. 


THE CENTURY HANDBOOK 


OF WRITING FOURTH EDITION 
By GARLAND GREEVER and EASLEY S. JONES 


HIS book concentrates on essentials. It provides not only clear explana- 

tions and habit-forming drill on correct usage, but also an effective 
means of combating chronic misapplications of rules. It is compactly organ- 
ized. Clearly defined, briefly stated rules are followed by apt examples and 
supplemented by parallel exercises. It includes articles dealing with study 
habits and the use of the library, consistent style, jargon, a simplified treat- 
ment of punctuation, etc. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
IN FACT AND STORY EDITION 


By GEORGE F. REYNOLDS ' 


HIS remarkably complete and compact account of the origin and history 

of English literature now covers contemporary writing up to the close 
of World War II. The book contains a wealth of information regarding tradi- 
tions and events which influenced thought and helped to mould literary 
form; the lives of authors, including many interesting anecdotes; accounts of 
the literary periods, etc. The text is highly organized for easy reference, and 
is generously illustrated. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York I, New York 
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Two birds with one stone! 


Teachers on the job have discovered that they can get 
two great aids for one low price. 


Cumulative Reading Record 


“doubles” as a file folder for the student’s themes. The 
Cumulative Reading Record itself was developed by 
Margaret Skinner on the job. It is practical. 


4 cents each Get a free sample copy 


A ptoneer test 


How well do your students judge whether a story is 
true to life? Do you know? 


The Plot-Completion Test 


devised by Sarah I. Roody enables you to find out. Now you 
can measure this prime element of literary appreciation 


Twenty-five or more copies, $0.06 each 
Sample Test and Manual, $0.15 


211 West Sixty-Eighth Street Chicago 20 


JANUARY ISSUE NOW READY 


for Free Sample Copy 
FILM & RADIO GUIDE 


Edited by William Lewin, Ph.D. 
A 64-Page Magazine Devoted to 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


172 Renner Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 


An Outgrowth of Committee 
Activities in the National 
Council of Teachers of English 


$3.00 a year; two years, $5.00 


To awaken student interest 


S. 
your reading program with one of these 
popular “types” books.... 


AMERICANS ALL: Revised Edition 
Edited by Benjamin Heydrick and Blanche Thompson 


A collection of 20 stories by such well-known authors 
as O. Henry, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, Dorothy Can- 
field, and William Saroyan. $1.20 list 


MODERN BIOGRAPHY: Third Edition 
Edited by Marietta Hyde and Zuleime Garrett 


24 short biographies of men and women whose lives 
hold special interest for young people. $1.32 list 


THE HUMAN COMEDY 

By William Saroyan 

A special text edition printed from the original plates, 
with the Don Freeman drawings. Dr. Marion C. Sheri- 
dan has written an appropriate introduction, a bio- 


graphical sketch, and informal study suggestions. 
$1.16 list 


PLAYS WITHOUT FOOTLIGHTS 
Edited by Esther Galbraith 
Ten short plays, chosen for their student appeal, with 


discussion questions and notes on play appreciation 
and production. $1.40 list 


ESSAYS OF YESTERDAY AND TODAY 
Edited by John A. Lester 


45 essays organized around such topics as “Wisdom 
in Living,” “The Scientist Explores,” “Inner Resources,” 
etc. $1.40 list 
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Lin Yutang, Critic and Interpreter 


CHAN WING-TSIT* 


So BRILLIANT, versatile, provocative, 
and at times apparently inconsistent a 
writer as Lin Yutang is not easy to un- 
derstand. We will welcome with open 
arms an autobiography by Dr. Lin tell- 
ing us the story of his intellectual and 
spiritual evolution (or, rather, revolu- 
tion) with which alone an adequate un- 
derstanding of him can be achieved. One 
thing can be sure, however, namely, that 
Lin’s voice is that of a critic of the 
Chinese and American ways of life. He is 
often called a Chinese philosopher. Well, 
he is not a professional philosopher but a 
philosopher in the sense of being a critic 
of life and an interpreter of ancient wis- 
dom. 

Lin was born (1895) and brought up in 
a Christian minister’s family in the days 
when to become a Christian was to be- 
come not only a non-Chinese in be- 
havior, in thought, and even in speech, 
but an anti-Chinese. He was educated 
in a missionary institution in China 
where ignorance of Chinese philosophy 
was a virtue and love of Chinese art was 
almost a sin. Such heritage was bound to 
explode eventually in violent reaction. 
No wonder Lin has become a bitter if 


*Dr. Chan is professor of Chinese culture at 
Dartmouth College. 


unfair critic of Christianity and a pas- 
sionate exponent of Chinese philosophy 
and art. 

After his training at Harvard and 
Leipzig, Lin returned to China in 1923 
to devote his talent to teaching and 
research in Chinese philology. In spite of 
his inadequate training in Chinese in 
his youth, he turned out to be a top- 
notch philologist in the short space of 
only a few years. But China in the twen- 
ties was in turmoil with civil wars, floods, 
and starvation. She was also in dynamic 
transformation through the intellectual 
renaissance, communism, and the Na- 
tional Revolution. Lin could not rest sat- 
isfied with the serene study of philology. 
Like many a Chinese intellectual, he be- 
came a vigorous critic of social and politi- 
cal conditions; he joined the universal 
chorus of protest. 

His protest did not take the form of 
bloody revolution as in the case of Com- 
munists or of constructive reform as in 
the case of liberals but the form of satiri- 
cal attack on war lords, chauvinistic 
Confucianists, and reactionary feudal- 
ists. His voice was bitter, as all voices of 
protest in China in the twenties were 
bitter. What made his criticism particu- 
larly attractive, however, was its humor. 
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He loved to poke fun at China’s die- 
hards. He subjected big-time grafters 
and small-time pickpockets alike to 
merciless ridicule. In a Chinese periodical 
which he edited, he conducted a column 
called ‘‘Old Curiosity Shop” in which he 
published absurd pronouncements of 
militarists and reactionaries and made 
them appear so ridiculous that readers 
inevitably burst into laughter. It was not 
merely fun. His criticism was stinging as 
well as entertaining. Over his pages run 
tears and laughter. 

This spicy humor provided a natural 
outlet for the pent-up emotions of young 
Chinese intellectuals and was the main 
reason for his tremendous popularity. 
What is more significant, he created, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, a 
new atmosphere in Chinese literature, an 
atmosphere characterized by human in- 
terest, pathos, wit, and humor. Wit and 
humor have always enjoyed an honor- 
able, if secondary, place in Chinese litera- 
ture, as Dr. George Kao’s excellent an- 
thology, Chinese Wit and Humor," elo- 
quently shows. But by the twentieth cen- 
tury Confucian formalism had relegated 
humor to the level of indignity. A gentle- 
man, in the Confucian way of thinking, 
should not engage in fun-making, at least 
not on the printed page. As to war lords, 
Communists, and reformers, they were 
all high-strung, with lips tightly drawn. 
China was in need of a grin. It was not 
surprising, therefore, that when Lin 
made fun of Confucius or of the dog- 
meat-eating general, his readers enjoyed 
an ecstatic feeling of release. They con- 
ferred on him the title ‘Great Master of 
Humor.” They imitated his style. They 
brought to Chinese writing, at least to 
the familiar essay, a feeling of relaxation 
and an atmosphere of fresh air. Perhaps 
it is an exaggeration to say that Lin has 


*® New York: Coward-McCann, 1946. 


created a new style in modern Chinese 
literature. Nevertheless, the element of 
humor is there to stay. 

Lin, the critic, with his bitterness and 
biting humor, attracted not only China’s 
young intellectuals but also Pearl Buck, 
who was then teaching in China. At her 
encouragement Lin wrote My Country 
and My People, which appeared in 1935.” 
With this publication, which immediate- 
ly started a series of best sellers almost 
every other year, Lin became an inter- 
preter of China to the West. 

Few interpreters of China have been 
so liberally praised and severely con- 
demned at the same time as has Lin. 
Pearl Buck called My Country and My 
People “the truest, the most profound, 
the most complete, the most important 
book yet written about China.’’3 Similar 
praise resounded from every direction, 
for his excellent English, certainly the 
very best any Chinese has ever written, 
which always holds a spell over his 
readers, and for hiselucidation of Chinese 
wisdom, making it so true, so convincing, 
so much alive, so fascinating. 

At the same time, many people, both 
in China and in the United States, were 
furious. Sensitive Chinese were furious 
at him for exposing China’s vices, which 
he called “‘the Male Triad of the magis- 
trate, the gentry, and the local rich” who 
exploited the masses and “‘the Female 
Triad of Face, Fate, and Fame.’’4 Chi- 
nese government officials were furious at 
him because he attacked them for “‘eat- 
ing the people’s fat and the people’s mar- 
row.’’> He declared that the only savior 
of China was the Great Executioner 
who, with a sweep of his gleaming sword, 
would liquidate China’s war lords, ban- 
dits, corruption, nepotism, and the ab- 


2 New York: Reynal & Hitchcock. 
3 p. xii. 


4 Ibid., p. 195. 5 Ibid., p. 190. 
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sence of the social mind and would nail 
the banner of justice on China’s city 
walls. Chinese Leftists were furious, 
too, because to them he was but a joker 
who tried to laugh off the cruel oppres- 
sions of the masses. No less furious were 
many Old China Hands because he de- 
rided their Shanghai mind, especially 
its arrogance and unwillingness to under- 
stand the Chinese. More recently, Anglo- 
philes were irritated at him for making 
Churchill the villain of his Between Tears 
and Laughter (1943).7 American Com- 
munists and their fellow-travelers, who 
are always irked at somebody, naturally 
could not spare Lin, particularly when 
he dared to reveal the many ugly things 
Chinese Communists had done.’ 

Being purely political or personal, 
these criticisms are extraneous to the 
real merits or demerits of Lin as an 
interpreter of China. But there is one 
serious criticism, from both Chinese and 
American quarters, that deserves close 
attention, namely, that Lin is out of 
tempo with the Chinese people. When 
the Chinese were in the midst of a bloody 
revolution, these critics said, Lin con- 
tended that the Chinese people had al- 
ways been willing to submit to tyranny. 
While Chinese reformers condemned con- 
servatism as the primary cause for 
China’s downfall, he said it was “‘a form 
of pride,” “a sign of inward richness,” 
“a gift rather to be envied.”’ When Chi- 
nese women were rebelling against con- 
finement to the home and were fighting 
for their place in the sun, Lin told 
Americans that Chinese women did not 
want independence.? At the very mo- 
ment the Chinese people were struggling 

6 Tbid., pp. 172, 178, and 362. 

7 New York: John Day. 

8 The Vigil of a Nation (New York: John Day, 
1944). 

9 My Country ...., pp. 46, 72, and 146. 


desperately to fill their rice bowls, Lin 
told his readers that the Chinese had an 
instinctive contempt for wealth and 
questioned the value of raising the 
standard of living.*® Everyone knows 
that the average Chinese works from 
dawn to dusk, and yet Lin propounded 
as truly Chinese philosophy that “the 
wisely idle is the most cultured man.’’* 
To the modern Chinese, science is tanta- 
mount to Almighty God, but Lin said the 
dead hound of science was upon the 
West."* Chinese Fascists were trying to 
control Chinese life by reviving the Con- 
fucian system of social control through 
ceremony and music, and Lin offered to 
the world as the road to freedom the 
Confucian doctrine of government by 
music." And while the Chinese were 
dying by the millions, Lin had the heart 
to indulge in chitchat on the moon, rocks 
and gardens, dreams, smoke and incense, 
the art of growing old gracefully, and 
Confucius singing in the rain! No wonder 
many Chinese called his book ‘My 
Country and My Class” or, resorting toa 
pun, called it ‘Mai Country and Mai 
People” —mai being the Chinese word 
for selling or betraying. No wonder many 
Americans denounced him as superficial, 
irresponsible, clever, and witty but not 
much else. 

This is not entirely fair. Much of the 
foregoing is really distortion of Lin’s 
writing. When seen in their proper con- 
text, Lin’s statements are not such con- 
tradictions to Chinese life and ideals. 
The fascist prostitution of Confucian- 
ism, for example, does not falsify the 
truth of the Confucian ideal of world 
peace through harmony and order, 

1° The Importance of Living (New York: Reynal 
& Hitchcock), pp. 155; The Vigsl .... , p. go. 

The Importance ...., p. 150. 

18 The Vigil...., p. 176. 

"3 Between Tears and Laughter, p. 72. 
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which is what government by music 
really means. True, Lin enjoys writing 
about Chinese poetry, tea-drinking, the 
art of lying down, sex appeal, bedbugs, 
pidgin English, and the calisthenic value 
of kowtowing. But he also wrote about 
China’s sorrows, the wickedness of con- 
cubinage, the ‘‘monstrous and perverse” 
binding of women’s feet, the nine-course 
dinners as a means of bribery, the great- 
ness of the communistic writer Lusin, the 
challenge of the Communist revolution, 
the necessity of a bill of rights, and all 
expressions of China’s storm and stress 
and of her spiritual awakening.*4 The 
legitimate question is whether, in his 
comprehensive picture of Chinese life 
and the Chinese mind, Lin has given a 
true interpretation. 

Whether Lin is a reliable interpreter of 
China in general, there can be no doubt 
that he is an excellent interpreter of 
Chinese art, at least for the uninitiated. 
A technical expert or historian will find 
him amateur. While most experts and 
historians deal chiefly with externals and 
somehow miss the inner spirit in which 
the Chinese people find their solace and 
inspiration, Lin not only makes Chinese 
art intelligible to his readers but also 
makes it meaningful to them. Lin’s 
treatise on Chinese artistic life is the best 
introduction to the lyricism, the inner 
law or spirit, the artistic conception of 
Chinese art that I know of.*> His essay on 
calligraphy, too, is the best ever written 
on the subject. His discussion on Chinese 
literary life is most illuminating and fas- 
cinating, especially on Chinese poetry. 
Many scholars have translated and writ- 

%4My Country....,pp. 164-68; The Vigil 
...+,pp. 154 and 224; Moment in Peking (New 
York: John Day, 1939); A Leaf in the Storm (New 
York: John Day, 1941). See concluding chapters of 


My Country....; With Love and Irony (New 
York: John Day, 1940); and The Vigil. .... 


My Country ...., chap. viii. 


ten on China’s greatest poets, Li Po 
(699-762) and Tu Fu (712-70). Lin 
alone enables his readers to feel the 
romantic abandonment of Li Po and the 
artistic restraint of Tu Fu. His The Wis- 
dom of China and India (1942) is a mag- 
nificent anthology of Chinese literature, 
presenting Chinese wisdom as really 
modern and alive. Here the reader finds 
not only classical literature of Con- 
fucianism and Taoism but interesting 
sections on “‘Chinese poetry,” “‘sketches 
of Chinese life,’ and ‘‘Chinese wit and 
wisdom,” including eighth-century poet- 
ry, seventeenth-century proverbs, eight- 
eenth-century letters, nineteenth-cen- 
tury tales, and twentieth-century epi- 
grams. Nowhere else do we find such an 
enchanting and intriguing collection of 
Chinese essays. He handles the Chinese 
familiar essay, which comes in abun- 
dance in this and other volumes, in an 
unusually charming manner. Lin quotes 
them, translates them, and discusses 
them with a poet’s feeling and a child’s 
delight. In introducing to the West, Li 
Liweng’s informal essays on willows, 
women’s dresses, and the art of sleep- 
ing Yuan Chunglang’s delightful pieces 
on vase flowers; and Chang Ch’ao’s en- 
chanting essays on flowers and women, 
on rain, on leisure and friendship,’? Lin 
opened the eyes of the Western reader to 
an exceedingly interesting, though mi- 
nor, form of Chinese literature. 

Equally superb is his interpretation of 
Confucius. A philosopher or a historian 
will find his The Wisdom of Confucius 
(1938)"* uncritical. But for a systematic 
and eloquent introduction to Confucius 
as a human being and to Confucian 
teaching as a living factor in Chinese life, 


6 Tbid., pp. 324-28. 
17 The Importance ...., pp. 310 ff. 


‘8 New York: Modern Library. 
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I have yet to find a book so well balanced 
in its selection, so clear and smooth in its 
translation, and so convincing in its 
presentation of the humanistic spirit and 
reasonableness of Confucianism. 

His treatment of the ism of Lao 
Tzu and Chuang Tzu is even better. His 
translation of The Book of Tao in The 
Wiscom of China and India’? is superla- 
tive. It makes not only provocative phi- 
losophy but also fascinating literature. 
He gives it the force of his own convic- 
tion in Taoism that makes it inviting and 
challenging. To be sure, he has taken too 
much liberty in his rendering, thus mak- 
ing his version more interpretation than 
translation. Nevertheless, he surpasses 
all previous translators in revealing Lao 
Tzu’s Way not as negativism or ni- 
hilism, as many Western writers would 
have it, but as a sensible, reasonable, 
strangely realistic, and profoundly wise 
way of life, as the Chinese people have 
always understood it to be, for Lin is 
virtually overwhelmed with Taoism. 

It is not difficult to see why Taoism 
should have special attraction for Lin. 
Lao Tzu’s voice was primarily a voice of 
protest—protest against war, against 
overtaxation, against hypocrisy, against 
the artificiality and rigidity of society, 
and against the superficiality and mate- 
rialism of urban life. To these he opposed 
a life of simplicity, contentment, calm- 
ness, spontaneity, naturalness as in 
Mother Nature, weakness and meekness 
as in the female, and innocence as in the 
infant. The great Taoist follower Chuang 
Tzu went even further. To him the “‘ pure 
man”’ should be a new-born calf. He held 
unreserved contempt for egoism, fame, 
and accomplishment. His ideal life was 
one of leisure, tranquillity, freedom, and 
vagabondage. Such philosophy is cap- 
tivating, especially in the time of war, 


19 New York: Random House, 1942. 


oppression, chaos. Being a patriotic Chi- 
nese looking for a way out, Lin naturally 
finds the Taoist voice of protest pleasing; 
and, being a critic of the materialistic 
and restless American way of life, he 
naturally advocates the Taoist doctrine 
of leisure, repose, and inward peace. 
This is not to say that Lin is a Taoist. 
With very few exceptions, the Chinese 
are a combined product of Confucianism, 
Taoism, and Buddhism. But, unlike 
most Chinese, Lin is more a Taoist than 
a Confucianist. This is true because of 
his strong emphasis on Taoism. As a 
matter of fact, in his writings Taoism is 
often overemphasized. He describes the 
Chinese people as characterized by san- 
ity, simplicity, love of nature, patience, 
indifference, old roguery, fecundity, in- 
dustry, frugality, love of family life, 
pacifism, contentment, humor, conserva- 
tism, and sensuality.” Elsewhere he says 
the Chinese possess “‘a playful curiosity, 
a capacity for dreams, a sense of humor 
to correct those dreams, and finally a 
certain waywardness and incalculability 
of behavior,’ or, to put it differently, 
“great realism, inadequate idealism, a 
high sense of humor, and a high poetic 
sensitivity to life and nature.’’*? These 
would be excellent descriptions if applied 
to a Chinese who is 60 or 80 per cent 
Taoist. Indeed, Lin believes that the 
Chinese “‘are by nature greater ‘Taoists 
than they are by culture Confucian- 
ists,”*5 a position hardly tenable. Ac- 
cording to him, “all good Chinese litera- 
ture is essentially imbued with the 
Taoist spirit.”*4 Evidently, this undue 
emphasis on Taoism led him to begin the 


20 My Country ...., Pp. 43. 

1 The Importance ...., p. 66. 
Ibid., p. 4. 

23 My Country ...., p. 50. 


24 [bid., p. 550. 
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Chinese section of The Wisdom of China 
and India with Taoist selections. Like- 
wise, in the section on ‘‘ who can best en- 
joy life’ in his The Importance of Living 
the leading example is a Taoist rather 
than a Confucianist. He would have us 
believe that Whitman and Thoreau were 
close to the Chinese.*> Throughout his 
works an undue amount of space is de- 
voted to Lao Tzu and Chuang Tzu. 
These Taoists did contribute to the mel- 
lowness of Chinese character and to the 
liberality of the Chinese mind; and, in 
these respects, they have deeply inspired 
the Chinese literati. But the mysticism 
and primitivism of the Taoists have 
never been consonant with the typical 
Chinese temperament, which is practi- 
cal, socioethical, and this-worldly. Lin 
himself admitted that “the Chinese 
temper is, on the whole, humanistic, non- 
religious and non-mystical.’’ He said, 
however, that this was ‘‘true only to a 
certain extent” and insisted that the 
Chinese are mystical in the sense of a 
“new synthesis of the mechanical and the 
spiritual, of matter and spirit.” The 
truth is that Chinese philosophy arrives 
at such synthesis without resorting to 
mysticism, as the rationalism and em- 
piricism of Neo-Confucianism so elo- 
quently prove. 

Once we understand Lin’s strong par- 
tiality for Taoism, we can understand 
why he said that ‘‘the Chinese, as a 
people, avoided the dangers of civic de- 
terioration by a natural distrust of civili- 
zation and by keeping close to primitive 
habits of life’’ ;?7 that Chinese civilization 
is a civilization ‘‘in love with primi- 
tivism” ;?* that the Chinese glorify the 
idiot and the fool;?? that they entertain a 

25 The Importance ...., p. 569. 

26 The Wisdom of China and India, pp. 567-68. 

27 My Country ...., Pp. 39. 

28 Tbid. 29 The Importance .... , p. 110. 


certain amount of vanity of this earthly 
existence;°° that Chinese culture is a cul- 
ture of leisure and that the Chinese are 
at their best at leisure;** that the finest 
product of Chinese culture is a romantic 
cult of the idle life ;3? that the Chinese art 
of living is the art of the “happy go-lucky 
carefree scamp, tramp, and vagabond 
.... Which is the highest cultural ideal of 
a human being according to the Chinese 
conception” ;33 that the Chinese entertain 
a farcical view of life;34 that the Chinese 
mind is akin to the feminine mind in 
many respects, notably in its common 
sense, shyness of abstract terms, fond- 
ness for synthesis and concreteness, etc. 

All this is true enough if taken only to 
a certain extent. These statements ex- 
plain the Taoist in every Chinese. In 
Chinese poetry, art, and literature the 
Taoist spirit of play, of calmness, of 
leisure, of freedom, of waywardness, of 
melancholy, of peace, and of naturalism 
is too manifest to deny. But the typical 
Chinese is not a Taoist, and Chinese cul- 
ture involves more than literature and 
art. Fortunately, Lin has not neglected 
to state that the highest conception of 
human dignity, according to the Chinese, 
“is when man reaches ultimately his 
greatest height, an equal of heaven and 
earth.”* This is the Confucian doctrine 
of Central Harmony, which Lin so ad- 
mirably interpreted.3’7 He acknowledges 
that ‘‘Taoism is the Great Negation, as 
Confucianism is the Great Affirmation. 
Confucianism, through its doctrine of 

3° Tbid., p. 41. 


3 My Country...., pp. 135 and 322; The Im- 
portance ...., chaps. x and xi. 

3? The Importance ...., p. 152. 

33 [bid., p. 85. 34 My Country ...., p. 70. 


38 [bid., p. 80; The Importance ...., p. 108. 
3 The Importance ...., p. 143. 


37 [bid., pp. 111-15 and 143; The Wisdom of 
Confucius, chap. iii. 
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propriety and social status, stands for 
human culture and restraint, while 
Taoism, with its emphasis on going back 
to nature, disbelieves in human restraint 
and culture.’’3* Each compliments the 
other. ‘‘Hence all Chinese are Con- 
fucianists when successful, and Taoists 
when they are failures. The Confucianist 
in us builds and strives, while the Taoist 
in us watches and smiles.”3° There is an 
opposite influence in Chinese thought in 
general which counteracts the carefree 
philosophy of Taoism. “We are all born 
half Taoists and half Confucianists.’’*° 
When the happy combination of Con- 
fucianism and Taoism is achieved, the 
result is sweet reasonableness. In in- 
terpreting this “highest type of life” of 
the Chinese, I believe Lin is at his very 


38 My Country ...., p. 116. 
39 Thid., p. 55. 
4° The Importance ...., p. 112. 


best. Reasonableness denotes a double 
approach to reason and human nature, 
and reasonable thinking is humanized 
thinking.** Out of this reasonableness 
have come the typical Chinese traits of 
moderation, tolerance, realism, old ro- 
guery, intense interest in life, humanism, 
humor, mellowness, sanity, conserva- 
tism, and love of family life. 

In short, when Lin overemphasized 
Taoism, he did so as a critic of deplorable 
conditions as he found them in China 
and in the West. When he stressed the 
synthesis of Confucianism and Taoism, 
he was interpreting the abiding aspects 
of Chinese life. Thus, Lin is not a perfect 
interpreter of China. Who is? If we take 
care to avoid his overemphasis of Tao- 
ism, we will find him a very good inter- 
preter of China in many respects. 


4“ My Country...., pp. go and 109; The Im- 


portance ....,P. 423. 


English in the Expertence Curriculum 


E. ISABELLA McCLURE' 


The experience curriculum has focused 
attention on English as a means of com- 
munication. Not only is language essen- 
tial for discussing, reporting, and record- 
ing ideas, but it also enables the student, 
through reading, to collect materials 
which will aid him in problem-solving. 
In the social atmosphere of a modern 
classroom the scientific method for 
reaching conclusions concerning social 
and individual problems is dependent 
upon intercommunication. Democratic 
group-thinking requires reading to col- 
lect facts, writing of conclusions with 
clearness and fluency, speaking with ac- 
curacy and effectiveness. 

* Gillespie Junior High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


There is danger, however, that cur- 
riculum-makers may fail to give English 
its real place in learning experiences. 
In the enthusiasm for guiding students 
in problem-solving techniques units will 
be built around science and _ social 
studies topics. Into these units Eng- 
lish may be injected, all too frequently, 
with the idea of “getting it in” so that 
for conscience’s sake it will not be dis- 
regarded. English becomes a means 
of embellishing a unit; it is reserved 
for the culminating activity, in which 
it becomes useful in writing a letter to 
a friend, making a play, or preparing a 
notebook. While this use of English is 
not entirely unworthy, it does seem to be 
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an artificial attempt to do that which is 
essentially natural in unit study. We 
need not be concerned with “‘how to get 
English in” but rather with how to em- 
ploy our language more effectively for 
efficiently solving our problems. 

What are the contributions which 
English makes toward the use of the 
scientific method in the experience cur- 
riculum? Certainly the importance of 
proficiency in reading cannot be denied. 
The assembling of all available data re- 
quires skill in reading materials of all 
types and difficulties. Frequently a read- 
ing problem met in a unit becomes a sub- 
problem within the unit. A second con- 
tribution concerns the importance of 
oral expression for discussion, for report- 
ing before an audience, for arguing a 
point in parliamentary procedure. All 
pupils do not naturally do these things 
well, and, rather than allow students 
just to “talk” in any careless fashion, 
teachers working with the experience 
curriculum must accept a responsibility 
for improving oral communication to 
meet standards acceptable to society. 
The third contribution of English to the 
experience curriculum is found in the 
need for written communication. 

Written English techniques become 
useful in the writing of reports, an ac- 
tivity which is necessary and desirable 
for sharing information with a social 
group. A carefully prepared written re- 
port containing individual or group col- 
lection of facts can be read at home by 
other pupils in preparation for an in- 
school discussion. Thus, efficiency is pro- 
moted to the extent that class time is not 
consumed by an oral reading of the re- 
port. A second use for written English 
is found in the recording of accomplish- 
ments of the day, minutes of a meeting, 
memorandums for personal investiga- 


tion, and ‘“‘next steps” to be taken. Pu- 
pils see quickly the value of written rec- 
ords and the futility of depending on 
memory. Third, written English func- 
tions in the recording of impressions, 
opinions, and conclusions. While pupils 
must be taught how to collect evidence 
and weigh facts with open-mindedness, 
the scientific approach requires also that 
conclusions evolve from critical thinking. 
Thinking “‘at the point of a pencil” is a 
valuable experience for all pupils. From 
this procedure a student gains the satis- 
faction of seeing his own deliberations 
recorded, probably with more depth and 
logic than he could have managed had he 
depended on speech alone. A fourth 
value of written English in the experience 
unit is found in the teacher’s use of 
written material for measuring growth 
in problem-solving techniques. Large 
classes make individual checking dif- 
ficult, and the emphasis on learning to 
think rather than on learning subject 
matter makes factual testing unneces- 
sary. Progress reports written by indi- 
vidual pupils provide a somewhat tangi- 
ble measurement of growth in learning. 

The four needs for written language 
outlined above make it imperative that 
written composition be taught as a part 
of a unit. It is not fair that we expect 
students to write without instruction as 
to how to do it well. However confusing 
punctuation and grammatical usage 
rules may be to students and teachers 
not familiar with language-teaching 
techniques, omission of these elements is 
not justified. Democratic procedures re- 
quire that those who read must be 
treated with as much consideration as 
those who write. It is therefore incum- 
bent upon a writer to couch his ideas in 
such English that what he has to say will 
be not only intelligible but also inoffen- 
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sive to the eye of the reader. Pupils 
should realize that it is disrespectful to a 
reader to make it necessary for him to 
decipher and puzzle over written mate- 
rial. If punctuation is omitted or spelling 
is inaccurate, confusion in the mind of 
the reader results. He must go back, re- 
read, waste time, and probably lose the 
thread of an important thought. Com- 
mon courtesy and democratic ideals de- 
mand that pupils learn the elementary 
rules of punctuation, grammatical usage, 
capitalization, sentence structure, and 
artistic arrangements. Future use of 
written reports requires that their Eng- 
lish be intelligible to those who wish to 
use them when the writer is not present 
to explain seeming incongruities. Unity, 
emphasis, and coherence become impor- 
tant here. 

There are few students who cannot 
appreciate the values of carefully written 
material, but many students find it dif- 
ficult to pay attention to technical Eng- 
lish when they are expressing ideas. 
Technical English, in order to take 
its true place, should be habitually 
used. Mastery here is essential, for tech- 
nical English is relatively unimportant 
in itself. Teachers are confronted with 
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the question of how to secure mastery of 
technical English elements. 

Certainly any justification for the ex- 
perience curriculum would not permit us 
to teach rules as such. We know that real 
learning takes place as the need arises. A 
rule of punctuation is learned well when 
the punctuation involved is necessary for 
expressing one’s self clearly. The ‘‘ Code 
Sheet for Technical English” can be 
used not only to direct the student’s 
attention to his error, but also to provide 
a basis for meaningful inquiry into much 
of that material which belonged formerly 
to “grammar.” Thus, the pupil who 
finds “Cos” on his paper will be ready 
to learn the meaning of appositional 
words and phrases. ‘‘Q3”’ will suggest 
the offense of plagiarism, while ‘‘A1” 
will attract attention to many frequently 
misspelled words. By continually using 
his code sheet for at least three years, the 
student builds up an _ understanding 
of a set of rules based upon his needs. He 
also acquires grammatical concepts 
through meaningful experience. Al- 
though the rules for use of punctuation 
marks are not entirely complete, it will 
be found that the items listed are almost 
exhaustive of those errors which junior 
high school pupils make. 


CODE SHEET FOR TECHNICAL ENGLISH 


H. Habits of writing: 

. Improve handwriting 

. Erase errors 

. Indent the first word 

. Keep an even margin 

. Do not abbreviate 

. Avoid repetition 

. No capital letter needed 
. No comma needed 

. Re-read for omissions 

. Use words for numbers 
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11. Divide words by syllables 
12. Arrange paper as directed 


C. Use capital letters for: 
1. Important words of title 
2. Beginning a sentence 
3- All proper nouns 
4. Day of week, month, holiday 
5. First word of a quotation 


A. Use an apostrophe for: 
1. Contractions 
2. Possessive case nouns 
3. Plurals of symbols 
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Co. Use a comma to separate: 

1. Introductory or parenthetical words, 
phrases, clauses, from the rest of the 
sentence 

. City and state on the same line 
. Complimentary closing from signature 
. Words or phrases in a series 
. Appositional words or phrases from the 
rest of the sentence 
. Direct quotations from the explainers 
. Independent clauses of a compound 
sentence 
8. Nouns of address from the rest of the 
sentence 
9. Yes, No, Well, etc., from what follows 
10. Day and year, month and year 


nt wn 


Q. Use quotation marks around: 
1. Titles used in sentences 
2. Exact words of speaker 
3. Slang or copied words 


P. Use a period after: 
1. Declarative sentence 
2. Imperative sentence 
3. An abbreviation 


SS. Sentence structure: 
1. Avoid the “And” beginning for sen- 
tences 
2. Avoid the “Because” beginning for 
sentences unless you are certain to com- 
plete the sentence 
3. Sentence fragments are pieces of sen- 
tences 
4. Run-on sentences need division. Punc- 
tuate 
V. Use auxiliary verbs correctly: 
1. Shall-will; should-would 
2. May-can; might-could 
3. Don’t-doesn’t 
Pro.—Pronouns must have antecedents 
Unity.—Keep to one topic 
Coherence.—Provide smooth connections 


A.E.—Awkward expression. Rearrange 


The use of the code sheet is simple. 
While reports are being read for content, 
each error requiring correction can be 
indicated by crossing the error and by 
writing the appropriate code in the mar- 
gin. When the pupil receives his paper, 
he will locate and check the errors on a 


mimeographed copy of the code sheet. 
Frequently, a certain kind of written re- 
port will reveal a widespread misunder- 
standing of some rule. For instance, a 
general unfamiliarity with the use of 
quotation marks around titles used in 
sentences might be detected in reports 
outlining previous topics studied. When- 
ever the learning is required by a large 
group of students, class instruction and 
drill become appropriate. More often, 
however, because students are not writ- 
ing about the same things, the errors are 
individual ones. Then the student is re- 
sponsible for finding the cause of his 
error in a library of grammar books and 
for demonstrating his understanding of 
the rules involved by at least five illus- 
trations similar to the one in which the 
error occurred. Some of the corrections 
are immediately obvious, and the stu- 
dent recognizes his error as carelessness; 
other errors may require considerable 
investigation. Those who cannot find the 
information independently may ask for 
teacher’s help. Since all grammarians do 
not always use the same terminology, 
guidance in research may become neces- 
sary. Much individual assistance can be 
given during the correction period, but 
each student should realize that he is 
welcome to ask for guidance with refer- 
ence problems at the after-school or be- 
fore-school conference periods. Pupils 
may be helped at home, too. 

Spelling found to be incorrect can be 
listed on the back of the code sheet. 
Thus the record becomes both an indi- 
vidual diagnosis of difficulties and a 
progress report to show which learnings 
have been pursued. Pupils are gratified 
to see the elimination of errors as a result 
of better understanding, and in three 
years many students write English free 
from technical errors. When pupils ob- 
serve the perfection with which books are 
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written, they realize the possibility and 
desirability of eliminating all technical 
errors from their own writings. 
Teachers of English appreciate the 
fact that English is not a subject to be 
taught for itself and by itself. However, 
they deplore its absorption to the point 
where it is either omitted entirely or in- 


Miss McClure is a teacher in one of Phila- 
delphia’s largest junior high schools. She works 
with the experience curriculum in classes having a 
minimum of forty pupils. These classes spend 
from eight to ten clock hours per week in “social 
living” rooms where they look toward the solutions 


serted artificially into the curriculum. 
As communication, language is an in- 
tegral part of learning, and its impor- 
tance cannot be minimized if we would 
preserve democratic ideals.” 


of problems affecting the individual, the class, the 
school, the community, and society. 

Gillespie Junior High School serves an indus- 
trial community having little interest in academic 
education. Approximately one-third of the school 
population is Negro. The median reading level 
measured throughout the school in the upper half 
of the seventh grade lies near the relative score of 3, 
which in Philadelphia represents the 38 per cent 
middle group. 


Learning To Be Discriminating Lusteners 


HARLEN M. ADAMS‘ 


The good listener is universally loved 
not alone because he flatters us but be- 
cause in his presence the effort of speech 
justifies itself.’’ This statement by Mark 
Van Doren is of interest to both teachers 
and students, especially on the college 
level. College students theoretically ob- 
tain a college education. For the most 
part it is gained (again theoretically) via 
the lecture system—a system defined as a 
procedure whereby information is trans- 
ferred from the notes of the professor to 
the notebooks of the students without 
affecting the minds of either. 

While that definition is trite, it is per- 
tinent to this subject. Bluebooks written 
at the end of each term give evidence 
that students’ minds have apparently 
not been affected by lectures, and I ask, 
Why?” 

We have been greatly concerned in 
school and out, particularly during the 
past decade, with teaching people to 
read. And by now our college students 
should be pretty good readers. But have 

*Chico (Calif.) State College. 


they learned to listen? I wonder whether 
that is why, in part at least, the lecture 
system is not always effective. 

This problem of listening has been in- 
tensified for all of us in the present gener- 
ation by the tremendously increased op- 
portunities (even necessity) we have for 
listening—namely, to the radio. Kirk- 
patrick’s study in Minneapolis found 
adults spending almost 18 per cent of 
their waking time /istening to the radio.’ 
Were we to see in print all that we hear, 
we would be appalled not only by its 
bulk but by its diversity. 

At first blush this may seem unimpor- 
tant; people have been listening all their 
lives. Is it any more important today? 
The German people were led astray by 
Hitler, primarily, I think, because of 
what they listened to—not because of 
what they thought or read. While that 
opinion would be hard to document, it is 
worth noting that the rise of dictators 


? Clifford Kirkpatrick, Report of a Research into 
the Attitudes and Habits of Radio Listeners (St. Paul, 


1933). 
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paralleled the rise in popular listening. 
Look at an American illustration. In 
1938 Orson Welles made history, but he 
almost caused disaster with his radio 
version of the “‘War of the Worlds,”’ the 
story of the invasion from Mars. People 
listened to a broadcast which they took 
so literally that they thought our end 
had come. There was real panic among 
the listeners. 

What part does listening play in our 
lives? Daily experience, when analyzed, 
reveals some interesting facts. Our uses 
of language can be divided into four 
areas: writing, reading, speaking, listen- 
ing. (I list them in the order in which 
they are given emphasis in school.) 
Rankin, in a study of the expenditure by 
adults of time in the use of these areas of 
language, reports that we proportion it 
as follows: writing, 9 per cent; reading, 
16 per cent; speaking, 30 per cent; 
listening, 45 per cent.‘ (You will note not 
only the percentages but the reverse 
order of frequency.) We must give 
thought to our teaching of language use. 

At this point we should distinguish 
between hearing and listening (just as we 
do between seeing and reading). The 
- illiterate reader can see words on a page, 
but he cannot read them. The illiterate 
listener hears things which he cannot 
interpret. Webster’s dictionary says: 
‘Hear does not necessarily imply atten- 
tion or application as /isten always does,”’ 
and it defines one sense of listening as 
“yielding to advice.” 

Listening and reading are the receiv- 
ing end of language. Communication is a 
two-way affair. Radio requires trans- 
mitters and receivers. No radio station 
would remain long on the air if receiving 
sets did not tune in. No radio receiver 


3Hadley Cantril, The Invasion from Mars 
(Princeton, 1940). 

4P. T. Rankin, “Listening Ability,’ Chicago 
Schools Journal, XII (1930), 177-79, 417-20. 


would be of value if sending stations 
were not transmitting. In communica- 
tion by language there is, comparably, 
sending and receiving. Writing and 
speaking are the transmitters; listening 
and reading are the receivers. In order to 
improve the reception, training is neces- 
sary. The writer and speaker must learn 
to be effective. The reader and listenee 
must learn to be discriminating. Because 
we listen to learn, we must learn to 
listen. 

In spite of the fact that man has lis- 
tened all his life, this subject of learning 
to listen is a comparatively new one. 
Little direct teaching has been done, and 
very few experimental studies have been 
made. The earliest one was that by P. T. 
Rankin in 1930, only a little over fifteen 
years ago.’ He has some conclusions that 
are interesting. First, listening ability can 
be measured with ease. He did it by giving 
a reading test orally and determining the 
ability of the students to understand spo- 
ken language. The distribution of scores 
looked like the distributions obtained on 
other abilities. The child with a median 
score understood Jess than three-quarters 
of the material presented orally. Second, 
listening ability is no more closely associ- 
ated with intelligence than are other 
schoo] skills in reading and arithmetic. 
In other words, the bright student is not 
per se a superior listener. Third, Rankin 
reports, listening ability can be devel- 
oped, though without special training it 
does not develop to a degree adequate 
for life-needs. In other words, we do not 
get better just because we grow older. 

Most of the studies present some 
aspects of the relationship of listening to 
learning. Our schools are predominately 
reading-centered, but Goldstein con- 
cluded that listening comprehension is, 
in general, superior to reading compre- 
hension and added that for the children 

[bid. 
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he tested the relative superiority of 
listening comprehension was in inverse 
proportion to their intelligence and read- 
ing speed.° This goes further than Rankin 
by saying that the slow-learning pupil 
often listens better than the bright child. 
College students would be interested in 
Loder’s conclusion that the listeners for- 
got a smaller percentage of what they 
learned over a loudspeaker than from a 
speaker present in person.’ (Maybe pro- 
fessors should broadcast their lectures.) 
Rulon found that recordings made a 
more lasting impression of whatever in- 
formation they did impress upon the stu- 
dents.* So far as teaching effectiveness 
was concerned, in his experiment the use 
of recordings failed to establish superior- 
ity as a teaching device. But after the 
lapse of a week’s time the students who 
had learned from recordings retained a 
higher percentage of the information they 
had gained than did the other students. 
He suggests that ‘‘ perhaps the function 
of such recordings is to render the in- 
structional material more real, vivid, or 
impressive.”’ This is borne out by Nicker- 
son, who found that good recordings 
added effectiveness to the teaching of 
drama.’ 

Of course, both what we listen to and 
the ways in which we listen will vary. 
Lowdermilk found reading to be more 
effective than listening in influencing 
attitudes, but reading the script while 
listening to the recording seemed more 

6H. Goldstein, Reading and Listening Compre- 
hension at Various Controlled Rates (1940). 


7J. E. Loder, “A Study of Aural Learning with 
and without the Speaker Present,” Journal of 
Experimental Education, VI (1937), 46-60. 

§P. J. Rulon ef al., “A Comparison of Phono- 
graphic Recordings with Printed Material in Terms 
of Knowledge Gained through Their Use Alone,” 
Harvard Education Review, XIII (1943), 63-76. 

9P. S. Nickerson, “A Study of the Value of 
Recordings in the Teaching of Shakespeare,” in 
Radio and English Teaching, ed. M. J. Herzberg 
(1943). 


valuable than reading alone.’® Lohmeyer 
and Ojemann concluded that in the ac- 
quisition of information drama and talks 
were superior to discussion but that in 
influence on attitudes there was no dif- 
ference among the three methods." On 
the other hand, Willis reported that, in 
influencing attitudes, dramatization is 
most effective, then discussion, and that 
talk is least effective.” 

These studies have asked the question, 
“Do we learn from listening?” The 
answer seems to be “‘ Yes’ and “No.” 
But I ask as I read the reports, “‘Had 
these students learned ¢o listen?” In 
other words, what is good listening and 
how can we teach it? In answer to these 
questions there is very little but theory 
to report. 

I submit that good listening has four 
characteristics. It is purposeful; it is 
accurate; it is critical; and it is respon- 
sive. 

Why do we listen? That is the first 
question, and the answer determines our 
purpose for, and makes us selective in, 
listening. Do we not listen to gain infor- 
mation, in other words, for facts? This is 
our purpose when we listen to radio 
news or when we attend lectures or dis- 
cussions. And we listen to stimulate our 
thinking, that is, we listen for ideas. 
Radio commentators rather than news 
reporters accomplish this for us, as do 
certain speakers and forums. Then, too, 
we enjoy entertainment, or we listen for 
fun. That explains much of our radio 
listening as well as our motion-picture 

1 R. R. Lowdermilk, “Attitude Shifts from Read- 
ing and from Radio Program Listening,” Review of 
Educational Research, XII (1942), 312. 

™ D. Lohmeyer and R. H. Ojemann, “The Effec- 
tiveness of Selected Methods of Radio Education 
at the School Level,” Journal of Experimental 
Education, IX (1940), 115-20. 

2 E. E. Willis, “Relative Effectiveness of Three 
Forms of Radio Presentation in Influencing Atti- 
tudes,” Review of Educational} Research, XII (1942), 
310. 
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and theater attendance. Parents and 
teachers may well be concerned with im- 
proving oral communication; and I sug- 
gest that we can purposefully listen to 
improve our grammar, rhetoric, vocabu- 
lary, pronunciation, and voice. Inciden- 
tally, we learned our language by listen- 
ing, and I believe that we could do much 
to improve our use of it by directed, pur- 
poseful listening. The ever present con- 
cern for better grammar emphasizes the 
need for experiment on this point. 
Finally, we should learn to listen in order 
to increase our appreciation of literature. 
This is particularly true for poetry and 
drama, which were written to be heard. 
Longfellow suggested that you 


Lend to the rime of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 


To enjoy plays and poems fully, we 
should hear them and learn to listen to 
sound and meaning, to thought and feel- 
ing. 

We usually hear what we want to. 
Such listening is faulty if we have not 
learned what to include and what to ex- 
clude or if we misinterpret. It is essen- 
tial, then, that we listen purposefully. 

How well do we listen? It is important 
that we be accurate listeners, and the 
degree of our attention may be deter- 
mined by our preliminary preparation. 
Physically, we should relax but be alert. 
In other words, we prepare our physical 
environment for comfort, by giving at- 
tention to lighting, seating, heating, and 
ventilating. Likewise, mentally and emo- 
tionally we must prepare to concentrate 
by having adequate informational back- 
ground and by controlling our prejudices. 
We must provide the conditions which 
will help us to listen accurately. 

What do we do while we listen? Pay 
attention, I suppose. But there are pro- 
cedures which improve the act of listen- 


ing itself. We should strive to understand 
the facts, analyses, or generalizations 
which are being presented; and one way 
of doing this is to discover or recognize 
the pattern of information, the organiza- 
tion of the material which is being pre- 
sented. It is for this reason that students 
take notes during a lecture. But they 
should not stop with note-taking. While 
listening and, perhaps, writing they 
should react critically. They do this by 
continuously interpreting, summarizing, 
judging, questioning, and assimilating. 
Third, then, we must be critical listeners. 

This last point was concerned with the 
actual act of listening, but good listening 
does not stop there. What do we do after 
we have listened? Respond, I hope. Often 
this means only booing or applauding. 
After an emotional plea it may mean 
contributing to a worthy cause. But as 
good listeners we should retain and use 
what we have attended to. Our retention 
or remembering will be stimulated by 
subsequent discussion and evaluation. 
Our use will be revealed in our definition 
of standards for discriminating listening 
in the future. So the good listener is 
responsive. 

It is a comparatively simple thing, 
listening. Unconsciously, every day we 
go through the four stages which I have 
outlined. For instance, every morning I 
hear my baby call or cry. I might become 
indifferent to it. But on some particular 
morning I listen. First, to detect the sig- 
nificance of the sound: I am purposeful. 
Next, to identify the nature of the sound: 
I must be accurate. Then, to determine 
whether he is sick or not: I must be 
critical. Finally, if necessary, I get up 
and administer medicine: I am respon- 
sive. 

Now, can the thing, listening, be 
taught? A good listening lesson is divided 
into three parts. Preliminary preparation 
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on the part of both teacher and student 
is desirable before the act of listening. 
The teacher should preview and select 
listening materials which are suitable for 
the objectives of the lesson or for the pur- 
poses of the listening. The physical en- 
vironment should be made conducive to 
good listening. The students’ comfort, 
posture, view, should be attended to. 
Likewise the mental set must be pre- 
pared. He should have an attitude of in- 
terest, a desire to learn. He should have 
the necessary background. This might be 
provided by a short recall of previously 
gained knowledge or by a review of an 
earlier experience which might be related 
to the material to be listened to. This 
preparation should give him a desire to 
listen. 

The second stage in this teaching pro- 
cedure is the act of listening itself. As- 
suming, now, that he is listening for facts 
or ideas, the student may or may not 
take notes, but he should search for the 
pattern of information being presented. 
He should define the central thought, de- 
tect the subordinate ideas, differentiate 
among the facts, analyses, and generali- 
zations, and recognize the feeling or 
emotional content of the material. As 
he listens, he interprets critically. He 
does this by relating what he hears to 
what he already knows, by discerning 
differences among the ideas presented 
and between them and what he has heard 
before, by summarizing for the essentials 
in order to distinguish the forest from the 
trees, and by judging the merit and ap- 
plication of the material. He is through- 
out purposeful, accurate, and critical. 

The third step, or follow-up, in teach- 
ing listening should be for the purpose of 
proving what has been listened to. This 
may take the form of a quiz on informa- 
tion or of a discussion evaluating the 
ideas or of an activity revealing the selec- 


tion or discrimination which may result 
from the learning. The listener is, then, 
responsive. 

The following demonstration is offered 
as an illustration of an introduction to 
the teaching of listening. 

Pre-listening—You know Lincoln’s 
“Gettysburg Address,” perhaps by 
heart. Will you recall or formulate its 
central idea or purpose? What are its 
two main divisions? How did Lincoln 
feel? (Is your answer influenced by a fic- 
tional account?) How should the listener 
feel? Would the listener to a recording 
today differ from the one who heard 
Lincoln himself? 

Act of listening.—Now listen to the 
recorded reading of the speech by four 
different individuals (Wesley Addy, 
Raymond Massey, E. V. Goodin, 
Charles Laughton), During this hearing 
let us listen for ideas concerning inter- 
pretation of meaning and emotion. The 
recorded readers should have asked 
themselves some such questions as those 
proposed above. 

Post-listening.—Let us use the follow- 
ing guide questions in discussing the 
recordings: 

1. Who best interpreted the meaning 
of the selection? We shall not arrive at 
unanimity because (a) we may not have 
agreed beforehand on the meaning or 
because (6) we do not all respond in the 
same way to methods of interpreting 
that meaning. But this should make us 
more critical listeners. 

2. Who best reproduced Lincoln? For 
the listener today should we have 
Lincoln reproduced or the idea communi- 
cated? Is the meaning for us today dif- 
ferent from that in Lincoln’s time? 

3. Which record did you like best? 
Why? (Remember that unanimity is not 
necessary, because we are stimulating 
thought, not gaining facts.) 


Modern Drama Educates for Tolerance 


VIRGINIA RIDER" 


Wiarrner the future world will be a 
-place in which human beings can live 
amicably and happily will depend upon 
the ideas that are taking root in the 
minds of secondary-school students to- 
day. If these citizens of tomorrow are 
permitted to enter adulthood prejudiced, 
unsympathetic, and intolerant, their 
world will indeed be a sorrier place than 
ours. To prevent such a castastrophe is 
the business of every high-school teacher 
in America—and the English teachers, 
who have too long neglected the human 
values in the subject matter they teach, 
are no exception. It is their responsibility 
to include in their courses in literature 
materials that will make their students 
aware of the problems that are vexing 
both their fellow-countrymen and the 
citizens of other nations. 

The use of modern drama as a source 
of such materials is illustrated by a unit 
taught in a twelfth-grade English class 
at the Laboratory High School, Marshall 
College, Huntington, West Virginia.’ 
The plays included in the extensive read- 
ing list ranged in interest from James M. 
Barrie’s What Every Woman Knows, in 
which Maggie faces a very personal 
problem, to Irwin Shaw’s Bury the Dead, 
in which the universal problem of war is 
unforgettably portrayed. There were 
twenty-two students in the group in 


* The Laboratory High School, Marshall College, 
Huntington, W.Va. . 


2 This unit was one of a series of projects under- 
taken at Marshall College as a part of the study 
being conducted by the Council on Cooperation in 
Teacher Education of the American Council on 
Education. 
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which the study was carried on. They 
were homogeneous in respect to economic 
background and cultural and religious 
heritage: All came from homes above 
average in economic advantages; with 
three exceptions, their forebears had 
lived in America for at least four genera- 
tions; 90.9 per cent were Protestant, and 
the remaining 9.1 per cent, Catholic. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNIT 


The primary objective of the unit was 
to give the pupils a deeper insight into 
the problems that vex people as individ- 
uals, as groups, and as nations. An impor- 
tant enabling objective was to teach 
them how to read drama effectively. The 
work began with the study of Strife by 
John Galsworthy. This intensive reading 
was of importance for two reasons: (1) 
It provided an opportunity for the in- 
struction that was necessary to make the 
pupils intelligent readers of drama; and 
(2) it enabled the teacher to develop an 
interest in the problems which were the 
core of the primary objective. During the 
group discussions that grew out of the 
study of this play, there was evidence 
that the students became more aware of 
the necessity of considering both sides of 
social problems. They admired the 
strength and determination exhibited by 
John Anthony and David Roberts; yet 
they criticized both of them because they 
were unwilling to compromise. Eighty 
per cent of the class regarded Edgar An- 
thony as the most admirable character 
in the play because he had the courage to 
vote the way he believed, though such an 
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action involved disagreement with his 
father, who was seriously ill. 

When the study of Strife had been 
completed, the students were ready for 
the further reading of drama which 
would provide a more comprehensive 
view of the problem of intergroup rela- 
tions. Pupil planning played an impor- 
tant part in the subsequent work. After 
devoting an entire class period to a dis- 
cussion of the causes underlying the fric- 
tion that so often exists between both in- 
dividuals and groups with diverse social, 
cultural, and economic backgrounds, the 
class agreed upon this outline to be used 
as a guide in their reading: 

I. Causes of misunderstanding 
A. Undesirable personal characteristics 
B. Inequalities in economic conditions 
C. Differences in race, creed, and social 
status 
II. Consequences of this misunderstanding 
A. Personal unhappiness 
B. Crime 
C. Riots 
D. War 


Another recitation hour was spent in 
planning the activities to be used in dis- 
cussing the plays. Only two of these— 
the panel discussions and the papers 
written at the conclusion of the unit— 
will be considered in this report, as the 
others gave no significant information in 
regard to the attitude of the students. 
This general plan was followed in arrang- 
ing each of the panel discussions: (1) The 
students who had a contribution to make 
to a particular topic were selected as par- 
ticipants. (2) The class elected co-chair- 
men for each panel, in order that one stu- 
dent might take notes while the other 
was leading the discussion. (3) One or 
more students reviewed somewhat in de- 
tail the content of each of the plays cho- 
sen for the panels, so that the entire class 
could participate in the discussions. (4) 


The teacher had conferences with the co- 
chairmen to assist them (a) in the choice 
of questions that would provoke discus- 
sion and () in the preparation of the 
summaries. In the panel discussions the 
teacher acted merely as a guide. She in- 
tervened only when a play was misinter- 
preted, when false inferences were drawn, 
or when extraneous information was in- 
troduced. She did not attempt to influ- 
ence the thinking of the class by imposing 
her own ideas. 

When the plans for the extensive read- 
ing were completed, a list of plays ar- 
ranged according to the guide for reading 
suggested by the class was given to each 
student, and each was permitted to 
choose the ones he wished to read. It was 
evident from the beginning that the ma- 
jority of the class was interested in two 
problems: class discrimination and eco- 
nomic inequalities. After three days had 
been spent in reading, the class chose the 
Negro as the topic for the first panel. 


CLASS DISCRIMINATION 


In the two panels devoted to this 
topic, these plays were discussed: Green 
Pastures by Marc Connelly, In Abra- 
ham’s Bosom by Paul Green, Fire and 
Cloud by Richard Wright, and Emperor 
Jones by Eugene O’ Neill. The reaction of 
the class can best be revealed by quoting 
a part of the discussion relating to Green 
Pastures. 

ADELE (co-chairman): Now, that you have 
either read the play or have heard it reviewed, 
what would you think if you were a Negro? 


Would you think it was humorous as many of 
the class have? 


JANE: No, I think the play reveals the Negro as 
a person of low mental ability, as someone who 
has a silly idea of Heaven. 


CHARLEs: The play is sacrilegious. It is wrong 
to think of God as a man in a long-tailed coat, 
smoking a ‘‘1o-cent seegar.”’ 


DETRS T ry 


SISRARY 
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Mary L.: We would not want other people to 
believe that we think of Heaven as a place 
where there was a fish fry. 

RoBeErt: The author didn’t intend to make fun 
of the Negro. Didn’t he actually want to give 
the Negro’s idea of Heaven? 

ANNE: Yes, he merely wanted to show that 
Heaven is a happy place and that Negroes are 
happy at a fish fry. 

JANE: Do Negroes really believe the things 
about God and Heaven that are shown in this 
play? 

Joun: Sure they do. They believe in all kinds 
of signs and are lots more superstitious than 
white people. 

ADELE: What proof have you that Negroes are 
more superstitious than mountain people? 
Joun: They are, because they are naturally 
ignorant. They just don’t have as good minds 
as white people. That’s been proved. 
Patricia: No, it hasn’t. If you had read some 
of the things I did when I was doing my term 
paper on the Negro, you’d see you are wrong. 
I can show you an article in the Saturday Review 
of Literature that proves that you are not right. 
Hotton (co-chairman of the panel): Suppose 
there are more superstitious Negroes than 
white people. Why are there? 

RoBERT: Because so many of them have never 
had a chance to be educated. Maybe they have 
queer ideas about Heaven because they have 
never had a chance to learn any better. 


ADELE: If you had ever talked to any educated 
Negroes, you’d know that all of them are not 
ignorant and superstitious. 


Betty: I think the educated Negroes are a 
bigger problem than the ignorant ones. I had 
a friend in a college which Negroes attended. 
She worked in chemistry class with a Negro girl, 
who helped her a great deal. The girl asked 
her to have dinner with her. She accepted be- 
cause she did not want to hurt the girl’s feelings, 
but after dinner she discovered that the Negro 
girl had planned dates with two colored boys. 
She made up an excuse and went home. What 
would you have done? 

[There was general agreement that they 
would have acted just as the friend did, that 
they would not have had the date; yet they ex- 
pressed genuine sympathy for the Negro girl.] 


JANE: Before we finish I’d like to ask whether 
this play is really fair to the Negro? 


Joun: I don’t think it’s a question of being fair. 
I think it simply shows the Negro as he actually 
is. 

Hotton: What do the rest of you think? 

ANNE: I don’t think it’s ever right to make fun 
of anyone’s religion. Perhaps we shouldn’t 
take the play too literally. 


IrMA: If that’s what some kinds of Negroes 
believe about Heaven, we’ve no right to make 
fun of them until they have had a chance to 
find out that they are wrong. 


The other plays included in the panel 
were discussed with interest, but the 
opinions expressed were often merely 
repetitions of what had been said in the 
discussion of Green Pastures. All the 
students were obviously sympathetic 
with Abe, the principal character in Paul 
Green’s play, In Abraham’s Bosom, be- 
cause he was willing to sacrifice his own 
security and happiness to improve the 
lot of his own people. Some contended 
that Abe was “different” because his 
father was white; others, that the infu- 
sion of white blood was not necessary to 
produce Negroes superior in mentality. 
The latter insisted that, if the Negro were 
given the opportunities and advantages 
available to the white man, his achieve- 
ments would be comparable. Eugene 
O’Neill’s Emperor Jones provoked no 
serious thought, because the class agreed 
that the situation was a special one which 
had no particular bearing on the problem. 

At the conclusion of the panel, the 
chairmen summarized the thinking of the 
class thus: 


1. That such a play as Green Pastures was un- 
fair to the Negro because his personal char- 
acteristics and his beliefs were exaggerated 
in order to make the play more effective. 

2. That Negroes are justified in objecting to 
plays of this sort just as they are justified 
in resenting the caricatures of their race 
that are frequently presented in the movies. 

3. That the intelligent Negro has a dual re- 
sponsibility: he must overcome not only the 
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prejudice of the white man but also the in- 
difference of many members of his own race. 

4. That Negroes as a race are considered in- 
ferior to white people because they have 
not shared equally in opportunities. 

5. That as a nation we are definitely color con- 
scious and that the deeper the color, the 
stronger the prejudice. 


The plays dealing with the Jew proved 
to be both inadequate and unsatisfac- 
tory. The good thinkers in the class at 
once dismissed ‘““Haym Solomon,” ‘“The 
Cave,” and “The Refugee,” three one- 
act plays in Margaret Mayorga’s Plays 
of Democracy, as valueless because they 
were so obviously written to evoke sym- 
pathy. Approximately 20 per cent of the 
class refused to accept Israel Zangwill’s 
The Melting Pot as worthy of a contribu- 
tion because the character of David 
Quixano was portrayed too idealistically. 
Those who objected to the play contend- 
ed that it in no way revealed the char- 
acteristics usually attributed to Jews. 
When this vague, inaccurate statement 
was challenged, its proponents replied as 
might be expected—that Jews are loud, 
aggressive, grasping, and _ shrewd. 
Though an effort was made both by the 
teacher and the fair-minded students to 
convince these students that it is wrong 
to attribute certain characteristics to 
groups of people because individuals in 
the group have those characteristics, 
little progress was made. The discussion 
of Loyalties, which two students used the 
next day to present as evidence of unfair 
discrimination against the Jews, silenced 
the objectors; but there was no real evi- 
dence that they had changed their minds. 
Their prejudices were too deeply rooted 
to be changed without further convinc- 
ing experiences. 

Quotations from papers for which the 
pupils chose their own subjects, written 
at the close of the unit, illustrate the dif- 


ferences of opinion that existed in the 
class: 


In real life the Jew is unlike David in Israel 
Zangwill’s The Melting Pot. The Jews I know 
are overbearing with a tendency to associate 
only with other Jews. My opinion, which is 
based on my contacts with Jews, is that most 
of them are crude, overbearing, and aggressive. 
They are courteous only when money is in- 
volved and when it is to their advantage to be 
polite. Most of them are petty, selfish people 
who think only of themselves. 

Which picture of the Jew is a true one? The 
one given in The Melting Pot or the one ac- 
cepted by the average American? There is un- 
doubtedly something to be said for each side, 
but, whatever the truth may be, the Jew is 
definitely at a disadvantage. Popular prejudice 
is against him, and he is in the minority. Then, 
too, some do not understand him or his religion 
and thus fear him—and fear leads to hate. Can 
we do anything about our attitude toward the 
Jew? We can at least be open-minded and not 
be swayed by the prejudices of others. 

This play [Loyalties] showed that Jews are 
not different from anyone else. They do not love 
the dollar more than Christians do. The fact is 
stressed that the Jew does not care so much 
about his money, but that he wants to see 
justice practiced. He resented his acceptance 
into this social circle only because he was rich 
and generous. 


ECONOMIC INEQUALITIES 


Though the total number of plays 
dealing with class discrimination which 
the students read exceeded the number 
dealing with economic inequalities, they 
were no less interested in the latter topic. 
The most popular plays read were Win- 
terset, Dead End, The Time of Your Life, 
and Golden Boy. It may be significant to 
note, too, that three of these plays dealt 
with young people who were victims of a 
situation over which they had no con- 
trol. The interest of the class in the plight 
of these youthful characters was evident. 
BILL (co-chairman of the panel): Why are 


Marty, the gangster, and Gimpty, the cripple, 
important characters in Dead End? 
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Mary L.: I think that Marty and Gimpty 
show what Tommy may become when he 
grows up. He can either be all bad, or he can be 
better than those around him, as Gimpty was. 


ANNE: Mary Lou is right. Tommy is on the 
road to becoming another Marty unless some- 
thing is done for him. 


IrMA: Well, his sister certainly tried to do 
something for him. 


Bos: Sure she did. He is hardheaded, and I 
doubt whether anybody can help him. He 
wouldn’t stay in school, would he? 


ANNE: I don’t agree that he’s all bad. He’s 
smart enough to be the leader of the gang, and 
he’s more fair than the other boys. 


Dawn: And he has a feeling for the underdog. 
You remember when Milt, the Jewish boy, 
moved into the neighborhood. The other boys 
didn’t want him in the gang. But as soon as 
Tommy found out that he was “‘a good kid,” 
he told the other boys that if anyone got 
nasty with Milt they got nasty with him. 


Bos: If he was smart, I don’t see why he didn’t 
go to school. 

BILL: Bob, you’ve missed the point of the play. 
Can’t you see that Tommy had no reason to 
stay in school? If you had been in his place, 
wouldn’t you have admired Marty more than 
Gimpty? 

Dan: Sure he would. Marty was making money, 
and Gimpty was sitting on the river bank draw- 
ing pictures of houses he would never build. 


IrMA: I haven’t read the play, but I’d like to 
know more about this Gimpty. 

Mary L.: He was in the play to show what a 
boy from the slums can do. He had won a 
scholarship and had gone to college. 


ANNE: That’s true, but he wasn’t successful. 
He was lame from having had rickets as a child, 
and the government project on which he had 
been working failed. Did the author mean that 
by this there is no hope for these people who 
grow up in the slums? 

Butt: I doubt whether he means there is no 
hope at all. I believe he means there is no hope 
as long as people live in slums. 

Patricia: Would it ever be possible not to 
have slums? 


Dan: It would. Laws could be passed against 
such places. 


Bri: One of the wealthy men in the play said 
that, as long as people were willing to live in 
such places and pay rent for them, they would 
exist and that owners wouldn’t improve such 
places unless they were forced to. 


Mary L.: I agree with Bill. That’s an important 
speech. The author believes that society is to 
blame for such boys as the Dead End kids. 


CAROLYN (co-chairman of the panel): Was Mio 
in Winterset also what he was because of society? 


DAN: He was. He had been kicked out of one 
school after the other because of what had 
happened to his father. 


Betty: Wasn’t it rather silly of him to devote 
his life to proving that his father was innocent? 
His father was dead, and nothing could help 
that. 

ADELE: That’s true, but he had lived with only 
one idea from childhood, and that was to prove 
his father’s innocence. He couldn’t have been 
different. Though society might be the cause 
of both Mio’s and Tommy’s lives, the boys are 
entirely different. Both of them were smart, 
but Mio was more of a thinker than Tommy. I 
doubt whether he ever would have been the 
leader of a gang. 


CAROLYN: Would you say that society is re- 
sponsible for what Garth was, too? 


ADELE: No, his situation was due more to his 
own weakness. His family was poor, to be sure, 
but his father had taught him what was right. 
He probably wouldn’t have been worth much, 
even though he had lived in a well-to-do home. 


CAROLYN: I’d like to ask another question about 
another part of the play. Are we to believe that 
the author wants us to think our courts are 
corrupt? 


BILL: Yes, in a way. But I think he wants to 
say, too, that public opinion often plays a big 
part in trials. The judge lost his mind, you 
remember, because he felt that he had con- 
victed an innocent man. Mio’s father was gen- 
erally accepted as an anarchist and a radical, 
and therefore he scarcely had a chance in a 
trial. 

CAROLYN: Did the fact that his father was an 
Italian make any difference? 

ANNE: Yes, Italians aren’t considered as im- 
portant as people with American names. 


CHARLES: Maybe he was convicted because 
there was prejudice against other Italians. 
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JANE: That’s true. We often judge individual 
Jews by certain traits we think all Jews have. 
Betty: Do you believe the author wanted to 
show that there are people who never have a 
chance? 

Jane: Is it possible to give everybody a chance? 


Hotton: I don’t know, but I do think that the 
people who could help such situations don’t 
do anything about them. 

ANNE: Why don’t they? 

CAROLYN: Because they don’t know that such 
things exist. None of us have ever heard of a 
person in a predicament like this. 

Dawn: I would have done just what Mio did. 


ApELE: And he might have succeeded if he 
hadn’t met Miriamne. From the moment he 
met her, he had a conflict in his life. Until then, 
he had only one purpose, and that was to prove 
his father innocent. 


The co-chairmen of the panels dealing 
with economic inequalities stated in their 
report that the opinions expressed on this 
topic were not so varied as those ex- 
pressed in the discussions of class dis- 
crimination. (The correctness of this con- 
clusion may be attributed to the fact 
that, because of their superior economic 
background, the students were becoming 
familiar with social situations about 
which they had had no preconceived 
ideas.) However, the chairmen agreed 
that the panels had been valuable be- 
cause the students had become aware of 
their responsibility in helping to solve 
the problems of people living on the 
“other side of the tracks.” 


EVALUATION OF THE UNIT 


An objective test consisting of six 
questions was given prior to the presen- 
tation of the unit and repeated at the 
conclusion. Each of the questions de- 
scribed a situation in which the student 
must choose a course of action. Two ques- 
tions with the results of both the pretest 
and the end test will suffice as illustra- 
tions. 


Suppose you were attending a school ban- 
quet. There are four vacant seats. Which would 
you choose? 


Per CENT 
Test I Test II 

A. One beside a Jew...... ° ° 
B. One beside a Negro... . 4-5 4-5 
C. One beside a person of 

native parentage...... 41.0 31.8 
D. The most convenient 


A new student enters the class. She uses in- 
correct English and does not dress well. She 
lives on the “other side of the tracks.”’ The 
teacher openly criticizes her and says: “I 
think I should send you home.” If you had 
been the teacher, what would have done? 


Per CENT 
Test I Test II 
A. I would have paid no atten- 
22.7 9.1 
B. I would have reproved her in 
the presence of the class... . ° ° 
C. I would have been sorry but 
would have done nothing...} 13.7 18.2 
D. I would have talked to her in 
E. I would put such a person in 
a class of her own......... ° ° 


Two conclusions may be drawn from 
these examples, which are typical of the 
entire test: (1) the reading did not effect 
any significant changes in courses of ac- 
tion; (2) there was a slight increase in 
sympathy for the underprivileged. 

The fact that there was not more evi- 
dence of change indicated by the second 
test might be attributed to two factors: 
(1) There was insufficient correlation be- 
tween the materials used and the ques- 
tions asked on the test. In other words, 
the plays were better adapted to stimu- 
lating thinking than to directing courses 
of action. (2) The test itself, even as a 
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measure of courses of action, was unsat- 
isfactory. Because the students regarded 
the situations as ‘“‘made”’ ones, their re- 
action was not conducive to serious 
thinking. 

The unit, however, should not be 
termed a failure because this test did not 
reveal any significant changes. First, it is 
probably desirable that there should not 
be surprising changes in courses of ac- 
tion, as it is doubtful whether the vicari- 
ous experiences obtained from reading 
the plays should direct courses of action 
without being supplemented by real ex- 
periences; second, the excerpts from the 
panel discussions, the summaries of the 
chairmen, and the quotations from the 
final papers cited in this report indicate 
(1) that the students became aware of 
the seriousness of these problems, (2) 
that they gained a deeper insight into 
their own responsibility in such matters, 
and (3) that they were making an honest 
effort to evaluate their own thinking. 


But perhaps the best criterion for judg- 
ing the real value of the project was the 
amount of voluntary reading done. Four 
plays from the extensive reading list were 
the minimum requirement for the two 
weeks following the intensive study of 
Strife. One student read the minimum 
number; the average for the class was 
seven. A total of one hundred fifty-eight 
plays was read; sixty of these concerned 
differences in race, creed, and social 
status, and forty-eight dealt with in- 
equalities in economic conditions. The 
fact that drama, a type of literature fre- 
quently unpopular with high-school stu- 
dents because of structural difficulties, 
was not a barrier to voluntary reading 
was further evidence of the students’ in- 
terest in the problems being studied. 


[NotE.—The reading list used in this unit 
may be obtained by request addressed to the 
English Journal, 211 West Sixty-eighth Street, 
Chicago 21, and accompanied by twelve cents 
in postage stamps.—EpiTor.] 


Seven Axioms and Related Truths for Teachers 


BERTRAND W. HAYWARD" 


As A teacher and principal I have met 
with teachers of English for the last 
thirteen years. Practically all of them 
have been perfectly lovely persons filled 
with high ideals, appreciation of litera- 
ture, and knowledge of literary history, 
and they have been fairly bulging with 
the correct rules of grammar. Many of 
them might have worn semicolons for 
eardrops had they ever cared for such 
frivolous and worldly things. There are, 
however, several items they sometimes 
do not see, perhaps because of the bril- 


* Principal, since September, of the Fitchburg 
(Mass.) High School. This article was written earlier. 


liance of their aureole of holiness. The 
first of these is that the literary charac- 
ters whose lines they extol so blissfully 
were pretty much men of the world. This 
might make a difference to the boys in 
the class if even a hint of it were allowed 
to escape. Oliver Wendell Holmes was 
one such man; a doctor, he loved horses, 
liked to see them race, liked prize fights 
and boating. Many of the experiences of 
Bret Harte, Jack London, and Herman 
Melville would not meet with the ap- 
proval of all of us, but they might make 
everyone realize that great writing is 
done by men of great experience, by 
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men who breathed, sweat, worked, and 
thought about living, by men who pre- 
sented some lively and interesting ob- 
servations that can help us avoid much 
difficulty as well as broaden our vision 
and increase our appreciation. Pupils 
might also like to learn that fresh, clear 
thinking, even when written with a 
doubtful comma, is much more valuable 
than the rehashed aphorism impeccably 
punctuated. The sterility of most class- 
rooms striving for mechanical perfection 
in grammar or critical literary analyses 
from minds not awakened to the living 
problems where such skills can be of 
assistance to them is sometimes too 
great for any living thing to bear. The 
minds that can suffer it dry up into 
pretty little copying robots or rebel into 
problem cases to be dealt with by the 
principal. From these latter pupils I 
have learned some very colorful English 
in their descriptions of classroom pro- 
cedures. Whatever their psychological 
difficulties, these boys can think and can 
express their thoughts vehemently 
enough when moved. It is too bad that 
the greatest effort at “moving” them 
seems to come in getting them moved 
out of class. 

Another fact that sometimes escapes 
the thoughtful consideration of a few 
teachers is that we all are hired so that 
learning will take place. If the presenta- 
tion we make results in disinterest among 
half the class, society is not going to be 
amused by statements about the low- 
grade biological standards of local heredi- 
ty or by sarcastic comments about the 
laziness of the younger generation. 

Schopenhauer asked, “If a book and a 
head come together and one sounds emp- 
ty, is it always the book?” But he might 
agree that, when the function of a cata- 
lyst is to bring about a reaction between 


a book and a group, there must be a 
question about the effectiveness of the 
catalyst if the book is an approved one 
and the class is a regulation product. 

One totally incomprehensible situa- 
tion is teachers becoming fanatical with 
zeal lest pupils lose some “‘fundamentals”’ 
through revised courses when taste in 
motion pictures, literature, and radio is 
at a notoriously low level, and when 
this is due, partly at least, to academic- 
type teaching which is unrelated to ac- 
tual living conditions now. The flat, 
bald truth is that no method could lead 
so many to lose so much of what is funda- 
mental as the traditional, recitation, 
drill, literary-analysis method. When it 
is common knowledge that half our 
pupils cannot read, write, spell, or think 
and that they have the vocabulary of a 
ten-year-old child, what is there to de- 
fend? What is there to fear from pro- 
posed curriculum changes that could 
cause deterioration of what is already 
sadly spoiled? 

In the course of my thirteen years as 
high-school principal (during seven of 
them I taught classes, some of which 
were English classes) I have put together 
a few statements which I have come to 
regard as axioms. These I should like to 
present with the earnest hope that they 
will be thought about carefully and ap- 
plied in practice where work on curricu- 
lum revision is being done (and, since a 
static curriculum is only possible in a 
stagnated and dying society, such re- 
vision will and must continue as long as 
our country continues to be strong and as 
long as schools are expected to assist it 
to progress). 

1. Teaching is difficult anyway. One 
might better work to make his presenta- 
tion and material purposeful to his 
classes than to spend his energy trying 
to shove down students’ throats a ready- 
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made product to which they have an 
obvious allergy. 

This axiom when acted upon brings 
some teachers to the amazing point 
where they can say, ‘“‘What, Friday al- 
ready?” instead of the traditional “‘Fri- 
day, thank God!” The former expression 
may be less devout, but it carries a much 
greater spiritual satisfaction. 

Axiom No. 2 evolved from the news- 
paper clippings exultant teachers have 
waved before me which reported that a 
certain experiment which we had been 
considering had been abandoned at 
Wakewehauk Corners because of un- 
satisfactory results. The axiom came to 
be phrased in this way, and I am think- 
ing of having it woven into a “sampler” 
and framed for my office wall. 

2. The fact that some schools have ex- 
perimented with and abandoned some 
of the approaches to a better curriculum 
does not alter the equally irrefutable 
fact that the secondary-school curricu- 
lum is criminally inadequate. This has 
several corollaries: 


a) Some school procedures at the 
secondary-school level are so meaning- 
lessly formalized and frozen that there is 
almost no conceivable change which 
could worsen conditions. 

b) Curriculum experimentation must 
continue and will continue, or the public 
school will die. 

c) Since our educational program is so 
patently outdated and since it is actually 
of disservice to many boys and girls, 
it is wiser to expend every effort to find 
workable suggestions in new reports than 
to indulge in verbal condemnations based 
upon preconceived prejudices. 

d) To turn back to the enduring of 
eyestrain because the first pair of glasses 
did not happen to fit is no way to cure a 
headache. 


When we get over that hump on the 
road to progress, we run into wolves, 
baying about the number of experiments 
tried and failed and howling about all 
the time that has been wasted. It is then 
that I go home, snap on the electric lights 
(pausing to give thanks that Edison kept 
trying after numberless failures and to 
wonder what lesson his life is to some of 
our science teachers and why we have 
kept on reading in English classes about 
him and other similar indomitable men), 
and dig out axiom No. 3. 

3. A faculty profits from experiment- 
ing with new approaches to better learn- 
ing, even if no immediately acceptable 
procedure is found, because of the wider 
horizons visible outside the rut. 

About this time a carefully considered 
national report such as Education for All 
American Youth is published which sug- 
gests that better results may be achieved 
by modifications of the “beautiful,” 
adult-created, logically arranged (for 
adults) subject-matter fields. This report 
seems very reasonable, and faculty com- 
mittees go to work on it. What appeared 
to be a lovely little pastoral romance 
turns out to be a psychological horror 


tale with all sorts of frightful implica-_ 


tions and neurotic innuendoes. Now is 
the time for axiom No. 4. 

4. Subject-matter divisions, however 
loved by vested interests, are not sacro- 
sanct. The provision of proper oppor- 
tunity for every boy and girl in America 
to learn is. An adjunct to this, necessary 
to use on the “better go slowly, we don’t 
want to hurry into things” folk is: It is 
already many years too late for such 
caution as some of our subject-matter 
specialists advocate. 

Inevitably details become confused 
when changes take place. This temporary 
topsy-turviness, obviously, should be 
held at whatever minimum is humanly 
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possible, but sometimes a modicum of 
confusion appears as chaos to timid 
souls. At such times it is necessary to re- 
call a few basic assumptions. Some wit 
on the staff can then ask if this is not 
the time for the skintest for assumption, 
and you can lay them down (the assump- 
tions, not the wits). 

Any teacher, particularly any Eng- 
lish teacher, should be more concerned 
about evolving methods for improving 
the standards of public taste in choice of 
reading, radio programs, and motion 
pictures than about whether English X 
will always meet in Room 7 for an hour 
at 9:00 A.M. 

A little brother to this is: 

What people become as a result of 
their experiences in any class is more im- 
portant than whether or not an item 
loved by the teacher is “covered.” 

The next stumbling block to improve- 
ment will come from someone suffering 
from the delusion that the school cur- 
riculum was struck off by lightning, in 
stone, on Sinai, along with the Ten 
Commandments. Axiom No. 5 deals with 
this error in historical fact. 

5. The least effective organization 
for learning in the secondary school is, 
clearly, the traditional, academic pat- 
tern. It can find very little justification 
in history, philosophy, sociology, or 
psychology. 

Axiom No. 6 is usable when teachers 
complain that they are perfectly willing 
to do whatever is necessary for improve- 
ment, but no one will tell them exactly 
what to do and when to do it. 

6. No groups of experts can effectively 
blueprint a curriculum for a local school 
system, but teachers can apply sugges- 
tions from many different groups to 
their own situations for the benefit of 
their pupils. 

We live in what we refer to, sometimes 


fondly, sometimes humorously, some- 
times bitterly, but always with an under- 
lying sense of great pride, as a democ- 
racy. This abused term means many 
things to many people, but, whatever 
else it may mean, it has of necessity to 
include opportunity for all, with respect 
for each individual and his contribu- 
tions. If these meanings are extracted, 
all remaining definitions leave the term 
cold, meaningless, dead. They must not 
be extracted. Axiom No. 7 states it: 

7. Every teacher must see, and make 
evident to all people, that continual 
group planning with pupils which will 
result in different approaches for differ- 
ent revealed needs (of pupil and commu- 
nity) provides the only sensible teaching 
pattern for effective education in a 
democracy. 

These are my axioms, corollaries, ad- 
juncts, and their little brother. Since an 
axiom is generally universally received 
even though not necessarily true, I may 
have selected an incorrect term, but 
since these statements are universally 
true for a dynamic, democratic society, 
and since I hope they may, eventually, 
be universally accepted, I call them my 
“Seven Axioms and Related Truths.” 

What are the implications we may 
gather from these truths? 

The secondary-school curriculum must 
change. English classes are no better and 
no worse than other organizations of 
subjects at the high-school level. There 
is always considerable opposition to 
change. That these axioms will not be 
welcomed I well know, but if they shock 
the too complacent into a review of 
their own positions and bring about a 
little thinking, my own gratitude at 
that will be sufficient. Whatever criti- 
cisms come I shall welcome with no 
objections in return. 

There are criticisms to which I do offer 
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objection. These are the articles in 
journals of importance (such as the 
English Journal is) which discredit re- 
ports of the type of Education for All 
American Youth. The net result of petty 
analyses of reports calculated to bring 
progress (parts of which, at least, are ob- 
viously necessary for improvement) is to 
bring about a deeper sinking of conven- 
tional teachers into the morass of anti- 
quated methods. Anyone actively en- 
gaged in public school work knows that 
many teachers need to be tossed a 
rope and hauled out, not made to feel 
more contented in the mud by anes- 
thesia. 

It seems to me as evident as Robert 
Frost’s love of New England that we 
should begin discussing some of our 
better recent national committee sugges- 
tions from the point of view of what is 
right about them, for unless we advance 
more rapidly in public education toward 
meeting the needs of, and toward pro- 


viding purposeful learning for, the vast 
numbers of boys and girls coming to us, 
we face repudiation from a disgusted 
public. This will mean the expansion of 
federal educational agencies (there are 
already five or six dozen federal bureaus 
with educational functions, and very few 
are connected with the Office of Educa- 
tion), and what will that mean to our 
democracy? 

Because I, too, want the American 
high school to provide opportunity for 
all of our American youth, want it to 
treat each young person with respect for 
his different type of ability, to encourage 
him to develop that ability and to show 
him his interrelationships with the 
people and ideas that are America, I 
have prepared these seven axioms to 
assist me in the tough task of making our 
ideal come true. I hope that they may 
assist you, fellow-teacher, when you meet 
cynicism, apathy, complacency, and 
stubbornness out of indolence. — 


Grammar Makes Sense 


ARTHUR MINTON' 


I T WOULD be well if every English 
teacher were a student of ‘‘some corner 
of a foreign field’’—say musical theory or 
sailboat-racing. Imagine the teacher 
memorizing the rules for joining seventh 
chords or the ways of jockeying a boat at 
the starting line in a gusty nur’easter— 
and then trying to apply those general 
ideas with pencil or helm, respectively, 
in hand. The experience develops (de- 
ponent saith) a certain respect for the 
plight of youngsters who are expected 
to ‘improve their sentence structure” 
through knowledge of grammar. 
t Brooklyn (N.Y.) Technical High School. 


Students are taught the forms of inde- 
pendent and subordinate clauses, prepo- 
sitional phrases, verbals, and apposi- 
tional expressions. They are then adjured 
to use these forms to ‘‘vary sentence 
structure.” The results of this time- 
honored approach (however cleverly 
adorned it may be) are well known. The 
learning of the forms provides some 
leaden hours. And at the last there is 
little evidence that the hard-earned 
grammatical lore makes any difference. 
In the glorious heat of composition out 
come the old ineptnesses; sentence struc- 
ture is not ‘‘varied” after all. In short, 


t 
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just as the principles of harmony and 
boat-racing learned as rules are with dif- 
ficulty carried into practice, so a_philos- 
opher’s-eye view of language is but slimly 
connected with expression. 

There is a simple method by which the 
Grand Canyon between grammar and 
expression may be bridged. Briefly it 
consists of combining simple predica- 
tions by various grammatical devices 
and showing how the meaning is modified 
by each device. Thus, the first line of the 
childish classic is reduced to 


Jack went up the hil 
Jill went up the hill. 


In the verse these have been combined 
through the co-ordinate joining of the 
subjects and the attachment to them of 
one verb: Jack and Jill went up the hill. 
The economy, grace, and swiftness of 
the latter give a different impression 
from that of the separate predications. 
The verse form suggests that the pair 
went up the hill together speedily and 
light-heartedly. 

Suppose that we join by and, not 
the subjects of the original predications, 
but the two predications themselves: Jack 
went up the hill, and Jill went up the hiil. 
In this compound sentence we no longer 
feel the happy couple skylarking up to 
the well or spring. No, they may have 
gone separately, and apparently the trip 
was as dull as the repetitious sentence 
that symbolizes it. 

Now the basic predications are com- 
bined thus: Jill went up the hill when 
Jack went. In this complex sentence with 
adverbial clause we have still other hints 
about the personalities and relationships 
of Jack and Jill. One possibility is that 
Jill is a not-too-intelligent creature who 
apes Jack. Another is that she is so hope- 
lessly infatuated with Jack that she is 
making a perfect fool of herself 


Next explored are the possibilities of 
the prepositional phrase: Jill went up the 
hill with Jack. With Jack emphasizes 
some bond of interest or familiarity be- 
tween the characters. What the bond 
might be would depend on the context. 
It might be the camaraderie of lovers or 
Jack’s responsibility for Jill, who is per- 
haps a younger sister. 

The use of a verbal may carry some 
force of formality: Jack having gone up 
the hill, Jill went, too. This last construc- 
tion suggests, as did the when-clause, 
that Jill is following Jack’s action. But 
there is a distinction: The when-clause 
hints Jill’s imitativeness; the participial 
absolute construction figures Jill in a 
more dignified light. 


With some predications it is possible to 
exploit other constructions than those 
in the examples above. From, e.g., 


He is clever. 
He is a rogue. 


we may get the reduction of one element 
to an adjective: He is a clever rogue. (‘This 
is to be distinguished in meaning from 
He is clever, but he is a rogue; Though 
clever, he is a rogue; etc.) 

Or for the pair 

The witness was a very old man. 

He told a rambling story. 


an appositional expression may be used: 
The witness, a very old man, told a ram- 
bling story; or a relative clause: The wit- 
ness, who was a very old man, told a 
rambling story. 

This last example calls attention to 
the fact that certain points of punctua- 
tion lend themselves to treatment by this 
method—e.g., here, commas setting off a 
nonrestrictive clause. To take another 
illustration, from 


I shall return on Monday. 
I shall have business to do on R Street 
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there might emerge J shall return on 
Monday when I have business to do on R 
Street, or I shall return on Monday, when 
I have business to do on R Street. Such 
versions offer good occasion for showing 
the distinctions of meaning that may 
arise from punctuation. 

Awareness of distinctions is sharpened 
if the teacher points out the unconsci- 
ous humor that may arise out of badly 
chosen constructions; e.g., from 


Harry had read the lesson three times. 
He was utterly confused. 


might come Having read the lesson three 
times, Harry was utterly confused. This 
sentence, with its suggestion of cause and 
effect, might be a wry comment on Harry 
or the lesson. But if such comment is not 
intended, the smile will be on the speaker 
or writer. 

In the application of this method 
teachers will know how to avoid the for- 
bidding word “predication”; ‘simple 
sentence’’ serves as well in class. Like- 
wise, in accord with good teaching pro- 
cedure, the concepts of co-ordination 
and subordination and grammatical 
terms are introduced gradually, after the 
constructions have been assimilated as 
such. At the beginning, it is sought only 
to increase students’ sensitivity to the 
differing semantic values of the forms. A 
class finds it entertaining to discuss the 
alterations of meaning and to effect 
alterations with other subject matter. 

Control of the nuances of sentence 
structure—as of other aspects of compo- 
sition—requires that examples be noticed 
in good writing. How have skilled writers 
used the devices lately noticed? Litera- 
ture will furnish a store of illustrations. 
Consider the first stanza of Words- 
worth’s “‘I Wandered Lonely as a 
Cloud.” As the poet walked, he came 
upon a lake, and a hundred impressions 


must have struck upon his senses at 
once. In what order should they be put 
in the poem? In what grammatical con- 
structions? For a beginning, he seized 
upon these elements: his own wander- 
ing, the trees, the lake, the daffodils— 
their quantity, color, and location and 
their motions in the breeze. These details 
might have been given in as many predi- 
cations: I was wandering. There were 
trees. There was a lake. Eic.—as the ele- 
ments of ‘Jack and Jill’ might have 
been so given. The result would have 
been tedium, because, for one thing, the 
details would not thus be represented in 
their conceived relations. In his first 
stanza Wordsworth, therefore, combined 
the details in a sentence that shows the re- 
lations. Here is the sentence in prose form: 


I wandered lonely as a cloud that floats on 
high o’er vales and hills, when all at once I 
saw a crowd, a host, of golden daffodils, beside 
the lake, beneath the trees, fluttering and 
dancing in the breeze. 


The order of the elements in this pas- 
sage has already been noted. But this 
order is only a crude clue to the author’s 
intentions. What are the designs of co- 
ordination and subordination? 

The subject and verb of the main 
clause are I wandered. “‘My”’ seeing of 
the daffodils is subordinated in the 
when-clause; and within that when-clause 
other subordinations take place: The 
color of the daffodils is symbolized in the 
adjective golden; the lake and the trees 
are placed in prepositional phrases; the 
movement of the daffodils is signified in 
the participles fluttering and dancing. As 
for co-ordinations, it is easy to see why 
vales and hills, and fluttering and dancing, 
are placed on the same respective levels; 
each pair consists of elements of about 
equal weight. Then beside the lake and 
beneath the trees are properly co-ordinate 
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because both locate the daffodils which 


‘are the focus of the poet’s attention. 


This is the manner in which literary 
examples show how sentence structure 
contributes to the author’s purpose. It 
is not supposed that the experienced 
writer performs consciously the calcula- 
tions described above. But the student 
who hopes to use language with exacti- 
tude does need to acquire cunning in 
forming his sentences—to attend to the 
selection of elements, to the order of their 
placement, to combining them by the 
various devices of co-ordination and 
subordination. 


When the functional possibilities of 
various constructions have been studied 
—through both analysis and practice, as 
sketched here—students develop a new 
sensitivity to the nuances inherent in 
sentence structure. “Grammar” is no 
longer a maze of painful abstractions but 
a way to saying things better. Sentence 
structure is “‘varied,’’ not for elegance or 
to “avoid monotony” but in order more 
precisely to convey sense, feeling, and 
tone. In fine, a step has been taken to- 
ward a main goal of English study—the 
ability to manage verbal symbols with 
greater efficiency. 


Literary Works for the Educational Screen 


ROBERT E. SCHREIBER‘ 


"Tovay, as never before, the teacher of 
English is confronted with an array of 
vitalizing materials with which to give 
her pupils new interest, appreciation, and 
enjoyment in the study of great and pop- 
ular works of fiction, biographies, and— 
to a limited extent—Shakespearean 
drama. Motion pictures, produced in 
Hollywood and other cinema centers, are 
becoming increasingly available in 16- 
mm. sound form, which, with constant 
technical improvements, is very nearly 
the equal of the standard theatrical pro- 
duction. 

Teachers are finding that, far from 
diminishing interest in the reading of 
good literature, the motion picture in- 
creases interest in class reading assign- 
ments, especially if the film is shown be- 
fore the bulk of any particular work has 
been discussed. Characters and the gen- 
eral framework of the story established 


" Center for the Study of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tional Materials, University of Chicago. 


by the photoplay, students begin actual 
reading with interest aroused. Differ- 
ences between screen treatment and the 
actual story stimulate increased atten- 
tion to the details of plot development. 
Experience has shown that, if either 
medium gains disfavor, it is the motion 
picture which comes in for the greatest 
share of criticism when film and book are 
prone to disagree. 

The motion pictures listed in the fol- 
lowing compilation are all available for 
school use in 16-mm. sound versions, at 
rentals varying between ten and twenty 
dollars, depending upon the size of the 
school’s enrolment and the quality and 
age of the product. In the case of works 
of fiction, films are listed under authors 
arranged alphabetically. Running time 
in minutes is indicated to the right of 
each title, stars appearing in each pro- 
duction are listed after the title, and 
sources are coded. Titles starred once are 
known to have satisfactory production 
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quality; i.e., clear photography, realistic 
sets, and good sound. Especially out- 
standing productions are starred twice. 
Further notes on sources and rental ar- 
rangements appear at the end of the 
listings. 


LITERATURE 


Atcott, Loutsa May 
Little Men (Monogram)—8o. Dickie Moore, 
Ralph Morgan. B&H, Ideal, 1T&=T 
ALDRICH, Bess STREETER 
*Cheers for Miss Bishop—g5. Martha Scott, Wil- 
liam Gargan. B&H, Ideal, YMCA 
AMBLER, ERIC 
* Journey into Fear—71. Orson Welles, Joseph Cot- 
ten. RKO 
ARABIAN NIGHTS 
*Arabian Nights (color)—87. Jon Hall, Maria 
Montez. Films, Ideal 
Chu Chin Chow—110. (Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves.) Anna Mae Wong, George Robey. B&H, 
Ideal 
AUSTEN, JANE 
**Pride and Prejudice (condensed) —42. Greer Gar- 
son, Laurence Olivier. TFC 


BENSON, SALLY 
*Junior Miss—g4. Peggy Ann Garner, Allyn Jos- 
lyn. Films 
Branp, Max 
*Destry Rides Again—go. James Stewart, Marlene 
Dietrich. Films 
BRroMFIELD, LouIs 
*Rains Came—103. Tyrone Power, Myrna Loy. 
Films 
BRONTE, CHARLOTTE 
**Jane Eyre (20th C-Fox)—96. Joan l’ontaine, Or- 
son Welles. Films 
*Jane Eyre (condensed)—45. 
Jane Eyre (Monogram)—7o. Virginia Bruce, 
Colin Clive. B&H, Ideal 
Bropuy, JOHN 
*Immortal Sergeant—gr. Henry Fonda, Thomas 
Mitchell. Films 
BUCHAN, JOHN 
Thirty-nine Steps—81. Robert Donat, Madeleine 
Carroll. Ideal, IT&T 


Buck, PEARL 
*China Sky—78. Randolph Scott, Ellen Drew. 
RKO 
*Good Earth—138. Paul Muni, Luise Rainer. 
MMA 
*Good Earth (condensed)—4o0. TFC 
*Good Earth: Famine Sequence—13; Locusts—14; 
Women—18. TFC 


BurceEss, GELETT 
*Two O’Clock Courage—66. Tom Conway, Ann 
Rutherford. RKO 
BuRMAN, BEN LUCIEN 
Heaven on Earth—8o. (Mississippi.) Lew Ayres, 
Anita Louise. B&H, Ideal 
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BuRNETT, FRANCIS HODGSON 


*Little Lord Fauntleroy—o8. Freddie Bartholo- 
mew, Dolores Costello. B&H, Films, Ideal 


CARROLL, LEwWIs 
*Alice in Wonderland (condensed)—45. Charlotte 
Henry, Gary Cooper. TFC 
CaspARY, VERA 
*Laura—88. Gene Tierney, Dana Andrews. Films 
COLTON, JOHN 
*Shanghai Gesture—1o05. Gene Tierney, Walter 
Huston. Ideal 


CoorEer, JAMES FENNIMORE 
Last of the Mohicans—g3. Randolph Scott, Bruce 
Cabot. B&H, Films, Ideal, IT=7T, YMCA 
Cor iss, ALLENE 
*I Met My Love Again—8o. (Summer Lightning.) 
rar Fonda, Joan Bennett. Jdeal, Roshon, 
"M 


Cronw, A.J. 
**Keys of the Kingdom—137. Gregory Peck, Thom- 
as Mitchell. Films 


Curwoop, JAMES OLIVER 
God’s Country (color)—7o0. (God’s Country and 
the Woman.) Helen Gilbert, William Farnum. 
Ideal 


DICKENS, CHARLES 
*Christmas Carol (condensed)—45. 
Owen, Terry Kilburn. 7FC 
**David Copperfield: The Boy—45. Freddie Bar- 
tholomew, W. C. Fields. TFC 
**David Copperfield: The Man—45. Frank Lawton, 
Lionel Barrymore. TFC 
we Expectations (condensed)—45. Henry Hull. 
F 
Mystery of Edwin Drood (condensed)—45. TFC 
Old Curiosity Shop—74. B&H, Ideal 
Oliver Twist—8o. Dickie Moore. /deal, 1T&T 
Scrooge—go. (Christmas Carol.) B&H, Ideal 
**Tale of Two Cities (condensed)—45. Ronald Col- 
man, Basil Rathbone. TFC 


Douctas, LLtoyp 
*Magnificent Obsession (condensed)—45. Robert 
Taylor, Irene Dunne. TFC 
*White Banners: Class Sequence—6; Invention— 
16. Claude Rains, Jackie Cooper. TFC 


Du Maurier, GEeorGE LEwIs 
*Peter Ibbetson (condensed)—45. Gary Cooper, 
Ann Harding. TFC 


Dumas, ALEXANDRE (pére) 
**Count of Monte Cristo—117. Robert Donat, Elis- 
sa Landi. B&H, Films, Ideal, IT=T, YMCA 
*Three Musketeers—7o. Don Ameche, Ritz 
Brothers. Films 


Dumas, ALEXANDRE (fils) 
Camille—120. Greta Garbo. MMA 


DoyLe, ARTHUR CONAN 
Study in Scarlet—7o. B&H, Ideal 


EDWARD, WALTER 
*Drums along the Mohawk (color)—103. Henry 
Fonda, Claudette Colbert. Films 


EGGLESTON, EDWARD 
Hoosier Schoolmaster—8o0. Norman Foster, Char- 
lotte Henry. B&H, Ideal, IT&T 
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FRANKEN, ROSE 

*Claudia—o1. Dorothy McGuire, Robert Young. 
Films 

GREY, ZANE 

*Nevada—62. Robert Mitchum, Anne Jeffreys. 
RKO 

*West of the Pecos—66. Robert Mitchum, Bar- 
bara Hale. RKO 


GRIFFIN, ELEANORE 
When Love Is Young—76. (Class Prophecy.) Vir- 
ginia Bruce, Kent Taylor. B&H, Ideal 


HAMMETT, SAMUEL DASHIELL 
*Maltese Falcon—100. Humphrey Bogart, Mary 
Astor. MMA 
*Thin Man—1oo. William Powell, Myrna Loy. 
MMA 
Hatcu, Eric 
*Unexpected Uncle—67. Anne Shirley, Charles 
Coburn. RKO 


HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL 
*House of the Seven Gables—8o. Vincent Price, 
George Sanders. B&H, Ideal, IT&T 
*House of the Seven Gables (condensed)—45. 
TFC 
Scarlet Letter—8o0. Colleen Moore, Hardy Al- 
bright. B&H, Ideal 
HERSEY, JOHN 
*Bell for Adano—103. John Hodiak, Gene Tierney. 
Films 
HICHENS, ROBERT SMYTHE 
*Garden of Allah (color)—78. Charles Boyer, Mar- 
lene Dietrich. deal, Roshon, IT&T 


HILTON, JAMES 
Knight without Armor—107. Robert Donat, Mar- 
lene Dietrich. Jdeal 


Hosart, ALICE TINSDALE 
*Oil for the Lamps of China (excerpt)—21. Pat 
O’Brien, Josephine Hutchinson. 7FC 


Hope, ANTHONY 

**Prisoner of Zenda—1o1. Ronald Colman, Made- 
leine Carroll. B&H, Films, Ideal, IT=T, Roshon, 
YMCA 


HouGH, EMERSON 
Covered Wagon (silent)—66. Lois Wilson, Er- 
nest Torrence. B&H, Ideal 


HovusEHOLD, GEOFFREY 
*Man Hunt—go. (Rogue Male.) Walter Pidgeon, 
Joan Bennett. Films 
HuGuHes, THOMAS 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays—81. Freddie Bartholo- 
mew, Cedric Hardwicke. B&H, Films, Ideal 


Huco, VICToR 
**Hunchback of Notre Dame—115. Charles Laugh- 
ton, Maureen O’Hara. RKO 
**Les Misérables (condensed)—45. Frederic March. 
TFC 
Hurst, FANNIE 
Back Street—S8o. Margaret Sullivan, Charles 
Boyer. B&H, Ideal, IT&T 
KELLAND, CLARENCE BUDDINGTON 
*Arizona—125. Jean Arthur, William Holden. 
Roshon 
*Valley of the Sun—7o. Lucille Ball, James Craig. 
RKO 


Kre.inc, RuDYARD 
**Captains Courageous—116. Freddie Bartholo- 
mew, Spencer Tracy. MMA 
*Captains Courageous: Fishhook Sequence—12; 
Race—12; School—12. TFC 
*Gunga Din—107. Cary Grant, Victor McLaglen. 
RKO 
*Light That Failed (condensed)—45. Ronald Col- 
man, Walter Huston. TFC 
*Wee Willie Winkie—go. Shirley Temple, Victor 
McLaglen. Films 


KorniTzEr, Louts 
*Trade Winds—g5. Frederic March, Joan Bennett. 
Films, Ideal, IT&T, YMCA 


Lewis, SINCLAIR 
*Arrowsmith: Excerpt—13. Ronald Colman, Myr- 
na Loy. TFC 
*Dodsworth: Excerpt—g. Walter Huston, Ruth 
Chatterton. TFC. 


LLEWELLYN, RICHARD 
**How Green Was My Valley—118. Walter 
Pidgeon, Roddy McDowall. Films 
*None But the Lonely Heart—113. Ethel Barry- 
more, Cary Grant. RKO 


LonpDon, JACK 
Mutiny on the Elseinore—77. Paul Lukas. Jdeal 


Lytton, EDWARD GEORGE 
*Last Days of Pompeii—troo. Preston Foster, Basil 
Rathbone. B&H, Films, Ideal, YMCA 


MAETERLINCK, MAURICE 
*Blue Bird—83. Shirley Temple, Spring Byington. 
Films 


MARSHALL, EDISON 
*Son of Fury—o8. (Benjamin Blake.) Tyrone 
Power, Gene Tierney. Films 


MILLER, Max 
I Cover the Waterfront—7o. Claudette Colbert, 
Ernest Torrence. B&H, Ideal, YMCA 


Morey, CHRISTOPHER 
**Kitty Foyle—108. Ginger Rogers, Dennis Morgan. 
RKO 


Noruorr, CHARLES, and Hatt, JAMES 
*Mutiny on the Bounty—113. Charles Laughton, 
Clark Gable. MMA 


*Mutiny on the Bounty (condensed)—45. 7 FC 


O’FLAHERTY, 
**The Informer—go. Victor McLaglen, Preston 
Foster. RKO 


O’Hara, Mary 
*My Friend Flicka (color)—go. Roddy McDowall, 
Preston Foster. Films 


Orczy, EMMUSKA 
Scarlet Pimpernel—11o. Leslie Howard, Merle 
Oberon. Jdeal 


PAGE, ELIZABETH 
*Howards of Virginia—117. (Tree of Liberty.) Cary 
Grant, Martha Scott. Roshon 


Peck, GEorGcE W. 
Peck’s Bad Boy—8o. Jackie Cooper, Jackie Searle. 
B&H, Ideal 
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PorTER, GENE STRATTON 
Girl of the Limberlost—go. Ralph Morgan, Mari- 
an Marsh. B&H, Ideal, IT&T 
Keeper of the Bees—8o. Neil Hamilton, Betty 
Furness. B&H, Ideal, ITE&T 
*Laddie—7o. Tim Holt, Joan Carroll. RKO 
REMARQUE, ERICH MARIA 
So Ends Our Night—120. Frederic March, Mar- 
garet Sullivan. B&H, Ideal, YMCA 


RosBerts, KENNETH LEWIS 
Captain Caution—86. Victor Mature, 
Cabot. B&H, Films, Ideal, YMCA 
SCHUTE, NEVIL 
*Pied Piper—87. Monty Woolley, Roddy Mc- 
Dowall. Films 
Scott, WALTER 
Lady of the Lake (silent)—so. Benita Hume, 
Percy Marmott. Jdeal 
SEWELL, ANNA 
Black Beauty—7o. Esther Ralston, Alexander 
Kirkland. B&H, Ideal 
SIDNEY, MARGARET 
Five Little Peppers—6o. Edith Fellows, Dorothy 
Peterson. Roshon 


SpyRI, JOHANNA 
*Heidi—88. Shirley Temple, Jean Hersholt. Films 
*Heidi (condensed)—45. TFC 
STEINBECK, JOHN 
*Grapes of Wrath—128. Henry Fonda, Jane Dar- 
well. Films 
*Lifeboat—76. Tallulah Bankhead, Canada Lee. 
Films 
*Moon Is Down—go. Cedric Hardwicke, Henry 
Travers. Films 
*Of Mice and Men—106. Burgess Meredith, Betty 
Field. B&H, Films, Ideal, YMCA 
STEVENSON, RosBert Louis 
*Body Snatcher—77. Boris Karloff, Bela Lugosi. 
RKO 
*Kidnapped—oo. Freddie Bartholomew, Warner 
Baxter. Films 
*Kidnapped (condensed)—42. TFC 
**Treasure Island (condensed)—45. Jackie Cooper, 
Wallace Beery. TFC 


SULLIVAN, ALAN 
Silent Barriers—83. Richard Arlen, Lilli Palmer. 
B&H, Ideal, Roshon 


TARKINGTON, BooTH 
*Alice Adams: Dance Sequence—15; Money—15. 
Katherine Hepburn, Fred Stone. 7FC 
*Magnificent Ambersons—88. Joseph Cotten, Do- 
lores Costello, RKO 


TERHUNE, ALBERT PAYSON 
Mighty Treve—69. Noah Beery, Jr., Barbara 
Read. Films 


THACKERAY, WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
*Becky Sharp (color)—8o. (Vanity Fair.) Miriam 
Hopkins, Alan Mowbray. B&H, [deal 
Totstoy, LEo 
*Anna Karenina (condensed)—45. Greta Garbo, 
Frederic March. TFC 


Bruce 


TREGASKIS, RICHARD 
*Guadalcanal Diary—o3. Preston Foster, Lloyd 
Nolan. Films 


Tunis, JOHN ROBERTS 
Iron Duke—ro0o. George Arliss. B&H, Ideal 


TWAIN, MarK 
*Adventures of Huckleberry Finn (condensed) — 
39. Mickey Rooney, Walter Connelly. 7FC 
*Adventures of Tom Sawyer—o1. Tommy Kelly, 
May Robson. B&H, Films, Ideal, 1T&T, Roshon, 

YMCA 

VERNE, JULES 
*Michael Strogoff—8s5. Anton Walbrook, Akim 
Tamiroff. B&H, Ideal 


WELLS, H. G. 
Invisible Man—8o. Claude Rains. MMA 


WERFEL, FRANZ 
**Song of Bernadette—155. Jennifer Jones, Vincent 
Price. Films 


WEsTCcoTT, EDWARD NOYES 
*David Harum—85. Will Rogers, Evelyn Venable. 
MMA 


WiccIn, Kate DouGLas 
*Mother Carey’s Chickens—82. Anne Shirley, Fay 
Bainter. RKO 
*Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm—8r. Shirley Tem- 
ple, Gloria Stuart. Films 
> ln Quest (condensed)—45. Dickie Moore. 
F 


Witson, Harry LEON 
Ruggles of Red Gap—go. Charles Laughton, 
Mary Boland. MMA 


BELL 
Calling of Dan Matthews—7o. Richard Arlen. 
B&H, Ideal 
Mine with the Iron Door—7o. Richard Arlen. 
B&H, Ideal 


Wyss, JEAN 
*Swiss Family Robinson—or1. Freddie Bartholo- 
mew, Thomas Mitchell. B&H, Films, Ideal 


YEATS-BROWN, FRANCIS 
*Lives of a Bengal Lancer—i1o. Gary Cooper, 
Franchot Tone. MMA 


SHAKESPEARE 


**As You Like It—78. Elizabeth Bergner, Laurence 
Olivier. B& H, Films, Ideal, YMCA 
*Julius Caesar: Forum Scene—18. Felix Aylmer, 
Leo Genn. Eastin 
*Macbeth: Murder Scene and Sleepwalking Scene 
—16. Wilfred Lawson, Kathleen Nesbitt. Eastin 
**Romeo and Juliet (condensed)—.45. Norma Shear- 
er, Leslie Howard. TFC 


INDIVIDUAL BIOGRAPHY 


BEETHOVEN, LUDWIG VON 
*Life and Loves of Beethoven (French with Eng- 
lish subtitles)\—82. Harry Baur. B&H, Ideal, 
IT&T, Roshon 
BELL, ALEXANDER GRAHAM 
*Story of Alexander Graham Bell—8o0. Don Ame- 
che, Henry Fonda. Films 
Boone, DANIEL 
Daniel Boone—8o. George O’Brien. B&H, Films, 
Ideal, YMCA 
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CATHERINE THE GREAT 
Catherine the Great—ioo. Elizabeth Bergner, 
Douglas Fairbanks. Ideal 


CAVELL, EpITH 
*Nurse Edith Cavell—g7. Anna Neagle, Edna Mae 
Oliver. RKO 


Copy, WILLIAM FREDERICK 
*Buffalo Bill (color)—go. Joel McCrea, Maureen 
O’Hara. Films 


PAUL 
*Magic Bullets (condensed from Dr. Ehrlich’s 
Magic Bullet)—30. Edward G. Robinson. US PHS 


Foster, STEPHEN COLLINS 
Harmony Lane—8o. Douglas Montgomery, Eve- 
lyn Venable. Ideal, 1T&T, Roshon 


HENRY THE EIGHTH 
Henry the Eighth—1o0o0. Charles Laughton, Merle 
Oberon. Jdeal 
LINCOLN, ABRAHAM 
**Abe Lincoln in Illinois—110. Raymond Massey, 
Ruth Gordon. RKO 
*Young Mr. Lincoln—1o1. Henry Fonda, Marjorie 
Weaver. Films 
Lonpon, JACK 
*Jack London—o3. Michael O’Shea, Susan Hay- 
ward. B&H, Films, Ideal 
Mozart, WOLFGANG 
Mozart—75. Stephen Haggart, John Loder. Jdeal 
Pasteur, Lours 
*Story of Louis Pasteur: Anthrax Sequence—17; 


Hydrophobia Sequence—18; Paul Muni, Jo- 
sephine Hutchinson. 7FC 
PENN, WILLIAM 


*Courageous Mr. Penn—78. Clifford Evans, De- 
borah Kerr. B&H, Films, Ideal 


Pitt, WILLIAM 
**Young Mr. Pitt—103. Robert Donat, Phyllis Cal- 
vert. Films 


REMBRANDT, HARMENS VAN RIJN 
Rembrandt—ogo. Charles Laughton, Gertrude 
Lawrence. Jdeal 


Ruopes, JOHN 
*Rhodes of Africa—8o. Walter Huston, Oscar 
Homolka. B&H, Ideal 


SCHUBERT, FRANZ 
*Schubert: The Melody Master—87. Alan Curtis, 
Illona Massey. Films, Ideal 


WItson, Wooprow 
**Wilson (color)—154. Alexander Knox, Charles 
Coburn. Films 
York, ALvin C. 
**Sergeant York (color)—134. Gary Cooper, Joan 
Leslie. MMA 
YounG, BRIGHAM 
*Brigham Young: Frontiersman—-8o. Dean Jagger, 
Tyrone Power. Films 
Zota, 
*Life of Emile Zola—118. Paul Muni, Gale Sonder- 
gaard. MMA 
*Life of Emile Zola (excerpt)—32. 7FC 


Key.—Sources coded in the above listing have been limited to the producers or national distributors 
maintaining several regional exchanges. Addresses given below are those of the home offices of such organ- 


izations. 


BeH Bell & Howell Filmsound Library (United World Films), 1801 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, 13, III. 
Eastin Eastin Pictures Company, 707 Putnam Building, Davenport, lowa 

Films Films Inc., 330 West Forty-second Street, New York 18, N.Y. 

Ideal Ideal Pictures Corporation, 28 East Eighth Street, Chicago s, III. 

ITST -; ces Theatrical and Television Corporation, 25 West Forty-fifth Street, New York 10, 


MMA Museum of Modern Art Film Library, 11 West Fifty-third Street, New York 19, N.Y. 

RKO RKO Radio Pictures, Inc., 16-mm. Division, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N.Y. 

Roshon Russell C. Roshon Organization, RKO Building, New York 20, N.Y. 

TFC Teaching Film Custodians, 25 West Forty-third Street, New York 18, N.Y. 

USPHS United States Public Health Service, Care of Surgeon General, Washington, D.C. 

YMCA YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Subjects distributed by Eastin, TFC, and USPHS may be found in many college and university libraries. 
No admission charge may be made at exhibitions of films distributed by MMA, RKO, and TFC. 


Nearly all the above rental agencies provide quantity discounts when six or more subjects are booked 
during the school year. Many of these organizations also provide sliding-scale rates whereby schools pay 


rentals proportionate to their enrolments. 


A potentially useful development in 
the 35-mm. theatrical film field has been 
the recent reissuing of a number of sub- 
jects of particular interest to children 
and young people. This development, 
called ‘‘The Children’s Film Library,” 
may be correlated with school activities 


by enlisting the assistance of local the- 
ater managers in providing Saturday- 
morning showings. All booking and rent- 
al arrangements must be made by the 
theater. A partial listing of the films 
available reveals some repetition with 
the foregoing 16-mm. listing. A number 
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of additional subjects are to be noted, 
however, including full-length versions 
of several films available only in con- 
densed versions in 16 mm.: 

The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, Alice 


in Wonderland, Anne of Green Gables, Anne of 
Windy Poplars, Barefoot Boy, Five Little Pep- 


pers and How They Grew, The Green Pastures, 
Hoosier Schoolboy, The Human Comedy, Jane 
Eyre, Little Miss Marker, A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, The Mighty Treve, Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch, Poor Little Rich Girl, 
Prince and the Pauper, Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm, Young Buffalo Bill, and Young Tom 
Edison. 


Shakespeare for the Supertor 


SALIBELLE ROYSTER' 


Do YOU mean that you are in this class 
reading Shakespeare because you asked 
to be? Why, that is unheard of in high 
school!”’ 

The visiting assembly speaker had 
consented to give some readings from 
Macbeth before my third-hour class. 
Three months earlier the students in a 
less advanced class of mine had queried: 
“When do we start our next Shakespeare 
play, Miss R.?” 

“Why, not at all. You have had all the 
Shakespeare for this semester.’’ Then I 
must have smiled at the class as I 
snapped shut the cover of Twelfth Night, 
for something encouraged them to go on. 

“Can’t we have it mext semester, then? 
If we want to organize a class..... - 

Several times before, English literature 
classes had wailed for more Shakespeare, 
and always I had tried to satisfy their 
craving within the course. Even fresh- 
men occasionally ask for more. Yet 
hardly anyone had begged outright for a 
whole semester. 

“T doubt whether it can be arranged,” 
I demurred, “but if you really want it 
and will bring me the names of thirty 
people who will enrol for such a course. 


* Head of the English department, Reitz High 
School, Evansville, Ind. 


“How many want it?” inquired Paul, 
one of the ringleaders, turning to the 
group. Hands began to go up. Next day 
he and his confederates showed me six- 
teen names. 

“Not enough,” I commented tersely. 
“Double it, and I’ll take it to the main 
office and make a speech in your favor. 
In the meantime, let’s look through my 
roll books for this semester and last. We 
may find some other students whom you 
will wish to ask.” 

At this stage I felt like throwing all my 
influence as a department head behind 
the project, but still I wanted the boys 
and girls to think that they were putting 
it over by themselves. The more uncon- 
cerned I acted, the greater was the urge 
for them to take the initiative. 

Then the word went round that a new 
and popular course was about to be 
started, and soon we had twenty-eight, 
then thirty-three, names. List in hand, I 
invaded the respective dens of the prin- 
cipal and the assistant principal, who 
referred me to the director of secondary 
education. All were co-operative, and 
English Literature II appeared on the 
program for the new semester. I was 
given carte blanche as to text and sub- 
ject matter, so I chose The Oxford Shake- 
Speare as a springboard. 
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Enthusiasm was high from the first 
meeting. Not all were top students, but 
all were Shakespeare fans, from the class 
valedictorian and the senior play lead 
down to the girl who had failed in several 
subjects and the boy who could not com- 
pose a paragraph without a comma 
blunder. About two-thirds were above 
average mentally, however, and ten or 
twelve definitely superior. They romped 
through A Comedy of Errors the first 
week, roaring at the vicissitudes of the 
twin Antipholuses and Dromios. I had 
thought that this lively if confusing 
comedy might prove a good starter. It 
did. 

“Let’s read only plays that no one in 
the class has read before,’’ they insisted. 
This automatically ruled out most of the 
high-school favorites: As You Like It, A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Julius Cae- 
sar, Macbeth, The Merchant of Venice, 
Twelfth Night, Hamlet, King Lear, The 
Tempest, and almost Romeo and Juliet. 
I was invited to suggest other titles. 

“You'll probably want variety in this 
course,”’ I advised, “‘so I suggest that you 
include plays of different types—some 
tragedy and history as well as comedy. 
There are different kinds of comedy, too. 
Have you ever tried Cymbeline? It is 
romantic comedy with historical back- 
ground and considerable action.” I gave 
a thumbnail review of the plot. “You will 
want other things besides Shakespeare in 
this course, too; so I shall, if you wish, 
plan a few other units: one on the Ro- 
mantic poets, one on the novel, and per- 
haps one on modern poetry.” 

Cymbeline, with its occasional ab- 
surdities and crowded scenes, its super- 
flux of dramatic devices, and its fine 
poetry and characterizations, appealed 
to the class. Then we were able to obtain 
an abridgment of the Norma Shearer- 
Leslie Howard production of Romeo and 


Juliet. The film was ancient and the 
sound raucous, but the acting and the 
staging were superb. The students chose 
to deviate from their policy and to read 
the play, even though some few of them 
had read it before. The magic poetry and 
the tense, young passion of the drama 
held them spellbound until the last lofty 
couplet. Eagerly they compared Juliet 
with Imogen and Romeo with Post- 
humus Leonatus, the fathers of the two 
heroines and their treatment of their 
daughters, the wicked stepmother with 
the harsh and unsympathetic real 
mother, and so on with minor characters, 
plot, and situations. Pupils were already 
acquiring a capacity for critical thinking 
that was to unfold amazingly before the 
end of the semester. 

After three Shakespeare plays in a 
row, I recommended a change of diet. 
For two weeks we read Milton and the 
Romantic poets, using anthologies and 
library books, with some modern poetry 
for comparison. I reviewed the vibrant 
love story of Don Juan and Haidée for 
the class, reminiscent to them of Romeo 
and Juliet. I introduced them to Keats’s 
Isabella and her pot of basil and to the 
second part of Christabel, most of them 
having read Part I. We read some of 
Shelley’s less familiar lyrics for the sheer 
beauty of their phrasing. We spent a day 
with Wordsworth amid the Cumberland 
hills. Yet all the while there was a slight 
undercurrent of impatience to get back to 
Shakespeare. 

“We like to read the parts,”’ my pupils 
informed me. “You won’t have to read 
them any more, except perhaps the first 
few scenes, so that we can get the char- 
acters straight.” I had gradually been 
leading up to this, although they did not 
realize it. 

“Very well, then,” I retorted, “you 
may do the reading, provided you put 
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something into it. If you can interpret 
the parts so that everyone in the class 
understands what is going on, I shall con- 
fine my remarks to short explanations as 
they are needed. If we find at any time 
that some of the listeners are not getting 
the meaning, of course I shall have to 
take over. Otherwise you may ask me 
what you want to know.” 

The play was The Taming of the Shrew, 
hilarious, comical, boisterous. Keeping 
my part of the bargain, I plunged the 
class into it and left them to swim for 
themselves, standing aloof like a life- 
guard when anyone showed signs of sink- 
ing. The reading was better than I ex- 
pected. Daily the students were becom- 
ing more independent. 

Then Time in an early April issue gave 
a flamboyant writeup of the Laurence 
Olivier filming of Henry V. It was the 
historical play that I had already se- 
lected for the course, but excited in- 
quiries convinced me that the pupils 
thought they had picked it out. They 
needed more help with this vast, pa- 
triotic drama, with its almost legendary 
epic hero, than they had needed with 
some of the lighter plays. Yet here the 
parallelism was strong with wars of mod- 
ern times. Henry’s leadership was com- 
pared with Eisenhower’s, his postwar 
policy with MacArthur’s, and his prayer 
with General Patton’s. The thieving, 
rowdy Pistol and his unsavory confeder- 
ates, Nym and Bardolph, brought many 
laughs. I reviewed the Henry IV plays 
briefly, including some Falstaff episodes, 
and sketched the Wars of the Roses as 
portrayed in the three parts of Henry VJ, 
who was “‘in infant bands crowned king,”’ 
giving therefore the background of the 
whole Lancastrian period. 

All the while I had intended to include 
a heavy tragedy in the course, but it was 
with some trepidation that I undertook 


Othello, the students’ choice. A dark 
comedy, Much Ado about Nothing, which 
the class had just read, was a good build- 
up for it, for the Hero-Claudio plot has 
the same motive as the Desdemona- 
Othello plot—jealousy. An adult play, a 
drama of married life, with frequent 
broad allusions and gusty language 
might even bring parental criticism. The 
Oxford Shakespeare gives Othello uncut. 

It brought appreciation instead. “Why 
haven’t we read more tragedies? There is 
so much more to them than to the come- 
dies. Why, listen to this... . . ” Then pu- 
pils read me all about filching people’s 
good names, losing one’s reputation, put- 
ting an enemy in one’s mouth to steal 
away his brains, avoiding the “green- 
eyed monster,” jealousy, and wearing 
one’s heart on his sleeve. 

The end of school was drawing nigh, 
with graduation for most of my Shake- 
speare addicts. Into the last month of 
school I crammed a novel unit (Dickens, 
Scott) and one more play. The class re- 
jected The Tempest, which I had picked 
out for them, and requested Two Gentle- 
men of Verona. 

This play, with its slight plot and 
rather undeveloped characters, was a 
target for bitter criticism. After all, most 
of the students had by now half of 
Shakespeare’s repertory to compare with 
it, and they did so without mercy. They 
thought Proteus a washout and Valen- 
tine a sap. The best thing about Silvia 
was the song dedicated to her, and Julia 
disguised as a page was a poor forerunner 
of Viola, Imogen, and Rosalind. 

The last week came too soon after 
many interruptions, and I had had no 
time to check on the quot ations that had 
been liberally marked in student texts, 
although I had not said much about 
memorizing. In a rash moment I chal- 
lenged the whole class to a 33 to 1 con- 
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test, offering to match every quotation 
that one of them might give with another 
from the same play. The idea of beating 
me at my own game intrigued the pupils, 
and they must have sat up studying for 
the next two nights, for I was greeted by 
a perfect barrage of Shakespeare un- 
expunged. In the two recitation periods 
left we gave 182 quotations, varying in 
length from Othello’s “It is the cause” 
speech and most of the two balcony 
scenes from Romeo and Juliet to a few 
words, like Nym’s “The knocks are too 
hot.”’ Wording had to be exact, and two 
of my efforts were ruled out by the score- 
keeper because I changed one preposi- 
tion. The final score was class 93, teacher 
89. Teacher bragged about class all over 
the building, at the faculty lunch table, 
to friends outside, and is still bragging in 
this article. 

College professors who inherit some of 
these young people in their literature 
classes are due for a pleasant surprise. 


The boys and girls not only know more 
about the plays of Shakespeare than the 
average college student will ever learn 
but they have also developed a capacity 
to think and to give critical evaluations 
beyond their years. May their enthusi- 
asm for fine literature never be quenched. 
Not all of them will go to college, for their 
number included prospective house- 
wives, farmers, secretaries, and busi- 
nessmen, as well as embryonic teach- 
ers, ministers, and doctors. Other high 
schools in the city have become inter- 
ested in offering a similar course, and, 
beginning next January, English Litera- 
ture II will become more or less stand- 
ardized. During the semester intervening 
I again have permission to experiment 
with another group and to make recom- 
mendations for the course in permanent 
form. It should indeed be a boon to a 
comparatively small, often neglected, but 
highly important group, the intellectual- 
ly superior. 


TO LIGHTEN THE LOAD 


list or a grocer’s order pad. 


BANGor, ME. 


Practicing the plurals of the many irregular nouns is dull drill, no matter how neces- 
sary. Writing a grocery list is quite different. Teacher may be Mother telling Johnny 
what to get at the store or a housewife telephoning to the grocer. Students find it fun 
to write 2 loaves bread, 4 lbs. tomatoes, 2 small turkeys, and 1 peck potatoes on a shopping 
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Round Table 


GOOD-WILL ASSEMBLIES 


Good-will assemblies need not necessarily 
be limited to such special occasions as 
Brotherhood Week and Negro History 
Week, both celebrated in February, or to 
the good-will weeks proclaimed at various 
times by the governors of some of our states. 
Good will is something that needs to be 
practiced and preached all the year around. 
And assemblies stressing the brotherhood of 
man need to be planned carefully. Dulness, 
the cardinal sin in the assembly, is particu- 
larly reprehensible in a program of this kind. 

The one-speaker type of program on in- 
tercultural education is only as effective as 
the speaker is effective. It is the rare person 
who can enthral a high-school audience for a 
full assembly period. He is even more rare 
when he understands that his appeal ought 
not to be solely an emotional one, when he 
sees to it that the boys and girls also leave 
the auditorium with an intellectual grasp of 
some of the causes of prejudice and of some 
of the ways of overcoming prejudice. If you 
are fortunate enough to have a speaker 
who, you are certain, will do all that inter- 
estingly, then by all means give him a full 
period or more. 

For the most part, however, it would be 
better to rely on more than just a speaker. 
In our school we have found it more effec- 
tive, generally, to limit the speaker to fifteen 
or twenty minutes and to add the appeal of 
music and of a movie or of a dramatization. 

One of our plans was to hold two assem- 
blies on successive days on the general 
theme of “Across the Barriers.” The specific 
theme for the first day was “Across Reli- 
gious Barriers.” The program began with an 
intelligently made and entertaining ten- 
minute film on desirable intercultural rela- 
tionships, which we had obtained from the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews. 


Our glee club then presented ‘‘I Hear Amer- 
ica Singing.”’ Our guest speaker, one of the 
religious leaders of our community, had 
twenty minutes; and the audience had five 
minutes for questions and comments. The 
specific topic for the next day’s assembly 
was “‘Across Racial Barriers.”’ Here the ten- 
minute movie was about the achievements 
of the great Negro scientist, George Wash- 
ington Carver; the music was provided by 
our spiritual-singers; and the speaker was a 
Negro leader in the community. 

In assemblies in which the dramatization 
or the movie was longer, as was the case on 
occasions when we had a one-act play or a 
longer showing of a film, the music was 
omitted, and the speaker followed the play 
or the film. Occasionally, we let a play or a 
film tell its own story. 

One of the finest intercultural programs 
ever held in our assembly was presented by a 
discussion panel of several students from the 
high schools in and around our city. They 
represented an interracial council of young 
people which had been formed by workers in 
a Y.M.C.A. branch; and these boys and 
girls formed a crusading cross-section of the 
racial, religious, and cultural groups in our 
part of the state. In speaking, each student 
presented a significant phase of the problem 
of good will in a manner that was sincere 
and logical and convincing; their speeches 
had a most salutary influence upon the au- 
diences in high schools where they appeared. 
The open-discussion period following the 
prepared talks was eagerly awaited, and the 
avid audience participation was most grati- 
fying. As we listened to those young people, 
we faculty members had the feeling that 
there ought to be more groups of this kind 
and that there should be a more frequent 
pooling of the talents of students of an 
entire city for purposes of this kind. 
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Another good plan is to invite a panel of 
well-known and respected leaders of the 
religious and racial groups in the communi- 
ty—a minister, a priest, a rabbi, and a rep- 
resentative of the colored people. for exam- 
ple. This is brotherhood in deed as well as in 
word. 

There are many people and agencies— 
both in our own communities and nation- 
ally—to whom we may turn for some very 
substantial assistance. Of the national 
groups, perhaps the most helpful is the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
whose principal office is at 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. From the 
Conference you may obtain, free of charge, 
movies, dramatizations, speakers, bibliog- 
raphies, books, and published speeches. The 
Urban League, with national headquarters 
at 1133 Broadway, New York City, is also 
most co-operative. Intercultural films may 
be borrowed gratis from the following: New 
York University Film Center, Brandon 
Film Company, and New Tools for Learn- 
ing—all of New York City—and from the 
American Friends Service in Philadelphia. 
Moreover, many commercial companies will 
rent such films at very low rates. We are 
certainly not alone in our endeavors. 


IRWIN J. ZACHAR 


East Stipe Hicu ScHoou 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ACTIVE DEMOCRACY 


.... the dynamic energy of the democra- 
tic idea itself—FraNkK Kincpon, Nation, 
October 3, 1942. 


When one considers the apathy of the 
average citizen of our democracy, a phrase 
like the above is a nugget of meaning; if the 
democratic idea itself contains energy, the 
result will be action, not just analysis. So we 
discovered in a project undertaken in just 
two successive class periods in a ninth-grade 
English class at Marshall High School, 
Minneapolis, where an experiment in re- 
leasing this “dynamic energy”’ took place. 
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The students came to class expecting the 
usual Thursday activity—writing a class- 
room composition after a discussion of pos- 
sible subjects to write about. On this par- 
ticular Thursday they found me completing 
a list of names and addresses on the black- 
board—our state’s United States senators, 
our district’s representative in the House, as 
well as our city’s mayor, our local super- 
intendent of schools, and our country’s 
president. The addresses were written as I 
remembered them, with a minimum of de- 
tail. 

I don’t recall my opening words in 
launching the discussion (after the some- 
what authoritarian appeal for quiet, often 
necessary in the classroom even on days 
dedicated to exploring democracy !). What- 
ever started us off, however, within five 
minutes hands were waving, side conversa- 
tions (on the subject!) were going on, and it 
became necessary to have “traffic laws” for 
discussion—one person at a time, the 
speaker to stand, different points of view to 
be expressed alternately, a chance to speak 
for anyone who had not spoken before, etc. 
We were discussing compulsory military 
training, and yet I don’t think it was that 
particular subject which brought forth such 
a response; an equally lively session might 
be held on labor, racial relations, or employ- 
ment (especially touching the dismissal of 
high-school students from after-school and 
Saturday jobs as an indication of the chang- 
ing labor market). The point was that dis- 
cussion was started among students in a 
school where that was not even the privilege 
of teachers at their meetings,’ and among a 
very average-ability group of students, at 


? In my opinion, Marshall should be placed in the 
last of the six general classifications of public schools 
outlined in Learning the Ways of Democracy—viz., 
schools where “Jaws of learning and of man limit de- 
mocracy in education.” For the other classifications 
and many excellent suggestions for making democ- 
racy work in education, this book is enthusiastically 
recommended: National Education Association of 
the United States, Educational Policies Commission, 
Learning the Ways of Democracy: A Case Book of 
Civic Education (Washington, D.C.: N.E.A., ca. 
1940). 
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that. The boys’ attitudes toward English 
varied, some tolerating it if most of their 
reading could center on cowboys or air- 
planes, others really anxious to do well, and 
others even more anxious to do as little as 
possible and still avoid having to go through 
it again another year. The girls’ attitudes 
covered approximately the same range, ex- 
cept that a greater percentage were anxious 
to do well. 

And here we all were, really vitally inter- 
ested in something—alert and vociferous 
and determined to be heard. The students 
knew what my point of view was, so I was 
particularly careful to state at the beginning 
that I was going to recognize those of the 
opposite view in perfect fairness. Several 
times within fifteen minutes it was necessary 
to remind them that we were ail going to be 
fair, that Connie had a right to speak be- 
cause Marvin had already spoken more than 
anyone else, that this was not an argument 
but a discussion. Busy as I was “directing 
traffic,” something occurred to me when I 
saw that the fact that Marvin had spoken 
more than anyone else satisfied Marvin’s 
supporters while Connie was speaking—and 
it was a thrilling thought: that this was the 
first time these ninth-graders had ever had 
such an English lesson! “There are rules to 
discussion” —you could feel them adjusting 
to this new idea and enjoying it. There are 
facts to be established by agreement, repeti- 
tions to be avoided, conclusions to be drawn. 
What had happened to our learning process 
that this was such an unusual experience, 
this group thinking? 

We didn’t draw any conclusions about 
military training, because, with the issue 
still burning brightly, I asked them to 
write whatever they wanted to one of the 
public servants whose names were on the 
board! 

True, when I wrote those names on the 
board, I intended to teach the exact form of 
addressing business letters; but what was 
now uppermost was for them to put down 
on paper fully and exactly what they wanted 
to say. I was glad for this change in the as- 
signment—more than glad, exultant; I, too, 


had been caught up in the dynamics of 
democracy. 

“Dear Mr. Shipstead,” wrote one boy, “I 
do not believe we should have compulsory 
training because I think it would just mean 
wasting a year for most boys anyway. And 
it will make the other countries suspicious of 
the U.S.” (He asked me how to spell 
suspicious and I referred him to the dic- 
tionary; I doubt if he had ever before so 
willingly opened that dull volume.) Another 
wrote simply, “I think we should have it.” 

Since this is a candid account, I must ad- 
mit that five out of the class of forty 
“couldn’t think of anything to write about.” 
My suggestion to them was to write to the 
mayor about some idea of their own. One of 
the three who responded to this wrote in 
protest against the curfew, another sug- 
gested a teen-age recreation hall, and an- 
other proposed a swimming pool for every 
high-school district in town. 

Just as the final bell rang, I collected the 
papers. ‘“‘Are you going to send them?” the 
students asked. 

I postponed my answer. 

We had our regular spelling test the next 
day, and over the week end I explored the 
letters. It was difficult to grade them as Eng- 
lish exercises, but there was new light on the 
abilities of the writers when they wanted to 
write. On Tuesday I returned the papers to 
be copied; this, too, was a regular procedure 
for compositions. And by this time I had 
decided how to answer the question asked 
after the bell on Thursday. 

“No,” I told them, “‘7’m not going to send 
your letters to the men concerned. But if 
you want to express your opinion, you’ll be 
willing to spend the 3 cents necessary to do 
so. This is democratic responsibility.” I en- 
larged upon the last idea. 

But because these were children and this 
their first venture into something I really 
hoped would become habitual, I wanted to 
go a further step with them. So I had 
bought a number of packages of cheap white 
envelopes at the drugstore—and, as the 
compositions copied in ink were brought up 
to me for final checking (again the regular 
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procedure), I presented an envelope as an 
O.K. 

And this time I was strict about the cor- 
rect form for business letters, especially the 
addressing of envelopes, which had never 
presented itself so functionally before. 
Willingly the class members consulted the 
blackboard models and the grammar-book 
examples of correct addressing; and up in 
the front of the room, correcting and advis- 
ing, the teacher made a mental note of the 
relevance of this instance to the often re- 
mote question of functional techniques in 
education. 

Evaluation? As a character-builder, dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, without being able 
to measure how much democratic responsi- 
bility each member of the class will assume 
throughout his life. As an English exercise, 
definitely successful. 

Most important, we had found “dynamic 
energy in the democratic idea itself.” 


ELIZABETH COLE STEVENS 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


A POETRY UNIT ON DEATH 


For the last five years I have been as- 
signed the task of acquainting eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade vocational high school boys 
with some of the great pieces in their Ameri- 
can and British literary heritage. The com- 
plexity of the task is increased by the fact 
that many of the boys come, for various rea- 
sons, with decided antipathy to reading ac- 
tivities. Merely to make assignments of a 
certain number of pages or poems to be read 
for testing and grading purposes is not suf- 
ficient to secure worth-while results with 
these vigorous young men. The need for 
strong motivation in the work of these shop 
majors is evident in their insouciance for 
examinations and kindred academic pro- 
cedures and in their frank avoidance of 
books. 

Since a historical or analytical approach 
to literature with vocational students is im- 
practicable for temporal as well as psycho- 
logical reasons, I have found it expedient to 
organize groups of readings in fields of major 


interest or experience, such as religious feel- 
ing, the sea, rhythm, the brotherhood of 
man, courage, humor, the New Year, war, 
and so on. The exigencies of time have lim- 
ited me to select exclusively from the 
plethora of American and British litera- 
ture. 

One of the most interesting, as well as one 
of the most rewarding, of our centers of in- 
terest has been the unit on death in poetry. 
From the beginning it was obvious that this 
topic would have to be organized as a unit 
if we were to study with profit some of the 
most interesting and important poems in 
our anthology. Still, I hesitated to devote a 
unit, however short, to the king of terrors. 
Several things needed to be considered. 
There were the implications of the pattern 
of our Western culture that does not con- 
sider death a very important topic for con- 
sideration by the young in school programs. 
The virtual neglect of study of this terminal 
experience in the life-cycle, in addition to 
the widespread belief in education as being 
vital experience and preparation for living, 
seemed to indicate that preparation for 
dying was a subject that required careful 
handling. There was also a misgiving that 
undue morbidity would intrude or that the 
power of the subject would create a psycho- 
logical backfire. As I was debating these is- 
sues, the sudden death of one of our pupils 
in school elicited such a sensible, wholesome 
reaction that I determined to teach the unit 
the following semester. 

Nevertheless, it was with an uneasy feel- 
ing that I approached my classroom on the 
day that we started the unit. Timidly, al- 
most fearfully, I began to introduce the sub- 
ject matter. I was encouraged to observe the 
class reacting with genuine interest, even 
though I was not quite sure of the whole- 
someness or the quality of that interest. As 
we proceeded, I saw that there was no need 
for concern. Together we read and discussed 
three poems that show the impact of death 
on human lives: Robert Frost’s “Death of 
the Hired Man,” Amy Lowell’s “Patterns,” 
and Edna St. Vincent Millay’s “Lament.” 
This served to introduce our large task, con- 
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sideration of the different attitudes toward 
death, as shown in the following groups: 

a) Grief, reluctance, protest: Alfred Tennyson, 
“Break, Break, Break”; John Hamilton Hayne, 
“A Little While I Fain Would Linger”; Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, “Dirge without Music.” 

b) Despair: John Knox, “Oh, Why Should 
the Spirit of Mortal Be Proud?” Edgar Allen 
Poe, ‘“The Conqueror Worm,” from Ligeia. 

c) Humor: Dorothy Parker, “Résumé”; 
Arthur Guiterman, “On the Vanity of Earthly 
Greatness.” 

d) Resignation: Christina Rossetti, ‘“Remem- 
ber”; Robert Louis Stevenson, ‘‘Requiem”’; 
Thomas Gray, “Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard.” 

e) Hope: Alfred Tennyson, “Crossing the 
Bar’; Walt Whitman, “Carol of Death’; 
Rudyard Kipling, “L’Envoi.” 

Throughout the study we had an exhibit 
of prints of paintings, including Ryder’s 
“Death on a Pale Horse,’ McCready’s 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” Gauguin’s 
“Portrait of a Young Girl and Death,” 
Hogarth’s satirical “Death of a Countess,” 
and Sedlacek’s “Ghost over the Trees.”” We 
spent a period discussing these pictures and 
listening to recordings of Saint-Saéns’s hu- 
morously superstitious “Danse Macabre,” 
Schubert’s fearful ‘“Erlking,” and John 
Charles Thomas’ version of O’Hara’s wish- 
ful “There Is No Death.” These digressions 
into kindred arts were amply justified in stu- 
dent interest and reaction. Three boys gave 
reports on Sutton Vanes’s play, Outward 
Bound, Casella’s Death Takes a Holiday, and 
L. E. Watkin’s On Borrowed Time. One boy 
volunteered the classic passage in For Whom 
the Bell Tolls. 

The final poem for study in the unit was 
Bryant’s “‘Thanatopsis.” This masterpiece 
unifies the thoughts created by the poems 
studied previously and offers a sound, 


* These poems are in A Sailor’s Reader, ed. Macy 
(New York: Heritage Press, 1943). 


wholesome counteractive to any fears of the 
“horror of the shade.” It is earthy, sane, 
natural. 

It should be needless to say that the 
teacher should bring a cheerful, objective 
attitude to this unit. There should be no 
trace of the maudlin, the sentimental, or the 
morbid in the teaching. The approach 
should be one of search and question: “Ob- 
serve; this is what the writer thought. Is it 
true or not?” In most instances we must 
conclude that the author has revealed but 
one aspect of truth. In a study like this one 
may show clearly to the pupil that he should 
read extensively and searchfully for the sig- 
nificant aspects of truth to the end that the 
highest possible degree of accuracy in recog- 
nizing and describing reality may be 
achieved. One outcome of this unit is the 
belief that it is from the sum total of many 
opinions that we should derive our conclu- 
sions. I am satisfied that in this unit my 
pupils were gradually led to compare, to 
evaluate, and to judge significant expres- 
sions of opinion on a subject of great mo- 
ment to them. 

I do not claim that my selections are the 
best suited to the purpose; many others may 
be presented with equal or perhaps better 
advantage. The selections in this instance 
were made from the two popular current 
anthologies used in our school, with a few 
exceptions that were mimeographed. I am 
satisfied, however, that the subject matter 
can be studied with profit by high-school 
pupils if the teacher remains alert to the 
psychological effects of the poetry and ad- 
justs procedure accordingly. To me it 
seemed that the boys grew spiritually during 
the week we devoted to the study of death 
in poetry. 

Joun T. Muri 
Hammonp HicuH ScHoor 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 
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BALt, Lakeville, Conn.; JoHn C. Hopces, University of Tennessee; 
Kirk, Rutgers University; J. PAuL LEonARD, San Francisco 
State College; PortER G. PERRIN, Colgate University; Wiitam L. 
WERNER, Pennsylvania State College. 
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Report and Summary 
About Education 


THE NOVEMBER ISSUE OF THE 
Bulletin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals is devoted to a 
summary of the best and most successful 
practices in planning and developing assem- 
bly programs. 


EDUCATION THROUGH PURPOSES, 
a sizable pamphlet, has been published by 
West High School, Denver, Colorado. It is 
a pictorial presentation of the school’s in- 
structional program. This is an interesting 
use of the visual arts for the purpose of 
explicating for the public a school curricu- 
lum which is in itself interesting and the 
product of eight years of co-operative effort. 


“RADIO IN THE CURRICULUM” IS 
advocated by Elizabeth Freilicher in the 
October High Points. It is Miss Freilicher’s 
view that as educators we must assume 
some responsibility for radio’s shortcom- 
ings, which are in part due to our indiffer- 
ence to this medium and to our neglect of 
its serious consideration in our curriculum. 
She feels that our problem is to train stu- 
dents to use radio intelligently, and she sug- 
gests that one way to do this is to introduce 
into the English curriculum a unit in radio 
appreciation. Such a course might include a 
critical analysis of current program types 
and the study of criteria for judging these. 
A study of radio drama could afford another 
opportunity for training in purposeful lis- 
tening. Radio plays might also be written in 
creative-writing classes. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
Christians and Jews has issued its 1946-47 
Reading for Democracy list of books for 
young Americans. In a foreword, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt writes: “It is possible to 
give children, through the books which they 
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read, an understanding of races and religions 
and national backgrounds, not only in their 
own country, but throughout the world. .... 
The National Conference of Christians and 
Jews has a list of books which will be helpful 
both to young and old.” Single copies free. 
Address: Room 918, 203 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 1. 


“THE ENGLISH TEACHER IN THE 
Post-war World,” by Claude M. Fuess, in 
the October English Leaflet, sets forth with 
clear simplicity what Mr. Fuess conceives 
to be the function of an English teacher to- 
day. “I would assert dogmatically,” he says, 
“that it is the duty of every Instructor in 
English to emphasize moral as well as 
artistic and aesthetic values, to guide his 
pupils in impartial and unprejudiced think- 
ing, to warn them against intolerance and 
selfishness, and to explain the rights and 
obligations of a citizen.” Spoken English, he 
feels, is not sufficiently stressed. ‘In these 
days of the sound film and the radio, the 
voice is fully as potent as the pen; and it is 
accordingly highly desirable that children 
learn early to speak with ease and clear- 
ness.”” Apropos of composition, he says: 
“The English language, like Greek, has its 
own proper dignity, and it is not too dif- 
ficult to make students understand its vo- 
cabulary and idiom.” 


THE AUTUMN QUARTERLY JOUR- 
nal of Speech contains several articles which 
should interest high-school English teachers. 
“An Experiment in High School Speech 
Teaching,” by Gladys Borchers, describes 
one conducted in and out of English and 
other classes. Miss Borchers concludes that 
“the ideal speech program would be con- 
tinuous from the first to the last year of high 
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school, i.e., the study of speech principles 
and student needs, alternating with teacher 
observation in all speech activities in and 
out of classes.” The article is interesting and 
suggestive all the way through and should 
be read in its entirety. Karl F. Robinson and 
John Keltner also offer ‘Suggested Units in 
Discussion and Debate.” “‘The Diary of a 
Problem Child” is an amusing and helpful 
historical sketch of the changing status of 
oral interpretation from Homer to the 
present, and Virginia Lee Comer provides 
challenging information and ideas in her 
“Children’s Theatre: An Adventure for 
High School and College.” 


ONE-DAY DRAMA CLINICS FOR THE 
purpose of improving the quality of dra- 
matic productions in secondary schools are 
being sponsored during the 1946-47 season 
by the National Thespian Society and co- 
operatihg college and university drama de- 
partments throughout the country. For in- 
formation write to the society at College 
Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A PRODUCTION OF THE TEMPEST 
by the Walnut Hill High School is described 
and illustrated in the November Student 
Life. This was the school’s twenty-fourth 
annual production of a Shakespearean play. 


“THE COLLEGE TEACHING OF ENG- 
lish,” a selective bibliography of articles, 
pamphlets, and books dealing with aims and 
teaching procedures (1941-44), is now avail- 
able. It was prepared by Dr. Edna Hays of 
Pine Manor Junior College and will be 
supplemented annually by the NCTE’s 
Committee on Bibliography, College Sec- 
tion. Listed are 347 items, each carefully 
annotated and summarized. This bibliogra- 
phy has been compiled in the hope that it 
may prove useful in indicating trends and 
calling attention to pressing problems. Items 
are entered under the following categories: 
The English Program; Articulation between 
High School and College; Freshman Com- 
position; Reading; Remedial Reading; Lan- 
guage; Literature; Literary Scholarship; 


Humanities; Communication and the Com- 
munication Arts; Speech; Journalism; Eng- 
lish in Engineering Education; English in 
Wartime; Preparation of the High-School 
English Teacher in the Liberal Arts College. 
A handy reference guide. Fifty cents. 
Address: NCTE Office: 211 West Sixty- 
eighth Street, Chicago 21. 


A PLAN FOR A PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
university which would pool the educational 
resources for higher education in Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon has 
been suggested and is being urged by 
Professor H. G. Merriam, chairman of 
the department of humanities, University 
of Montana. 


SELECTED TITLES FROM THE 
archives of American folk song are listed in 
a catalogue by, and the records can be pur- 
chased from, the Recording Laboratory, 
Division of Music, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 


NOTES ON INTERNATIONAL EDU- 
cation: 

We go to press on the eve of the first 
meeting of the General Conference of 
UNESCO in Paris. At that conference each 
member-country will be represented by not 
more than five delegates. The conference 
will approve a program of activities for 
UNESCO and will elect a director-general 
who will be responsible for the appointment 
of the secretariat. 

Under the Fulbright Bill passed by the 
last Congress, the Department of State is 
authorized to use proceeds from sale abroad 
of surplus property for exchange of students 
and other educational projects. The bill pro- 
vides up to twenty million dollars for educa- 
tional exchanges with any country which 
buys surplus property, the sum spent in any 
one country not to exceed one million dol- 
lars a year. A Board of Foreign Scholarships 
will select candidates in conjunction with 
the State Department. Veterans are to be 
given preference. 

The Institute of International Education 
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reports that for the first time since the war 
a number of American students are studying 
during the academic year 1946-47 in some 
of the European countries under the Insti- 
tute’s Student Exchange program. France, 
Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, and Italy are 
the countries with which the exchanges have 
taken place. 

The China Institute in America recently 
announced the establishment of ten scholar- 
ships for American veterans who served in 
China during the war to follow courses in 
American universities fostering a better un- 
derstanding between China and the United 
States. 

A Commission for International Educa- 
tion Reconstruction has been formed under 
the guidance of the American Council on 
Education. The Commission is not an oper- 
ating agency. It works entirely for and 
through established agencies concerned with 
educational reconstruction. Its purpose is 
“to give direction to the many scattering 
efforts on behalf of educational rehabilita- 
tion.” Officers are: T. G. Pullen, Jr., chair- 
man, National Council of Chief State 
School Officers; A. J. Brumbaugh, vice- 
president, American Council on Education; 
Harold E. Snyder, executive secretary; 
Robert Stanforth, associate secretary. Ad- 
dress: 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 


USEFUL AUDIO-VISUAL MATERI- 
als: The Linguaphone Institute has just 
issued a new circular, English Speech, which 
lists records available for purchase, includ- 
ing many on phonetics and the sounds of 
English speech, effective speech, readings 
from prose, poetry, and drama, etc. Ad- 
dress: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 

The British Information Services have 
issued a new catalogue, Films from Britain, 
which lists new films now available at a 
nominal service charge. These include 
peacetime projects in education and health 
in Britain as well as many on geography and 
others of general interest. Address: The 
Film Officer, British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


A new two-reel 16-mm. sound film, 
“‘Washington—Shrine of American Patriot- 
ism,” which has just been released by the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, shows beau- 
tiful and historic spots. No advertising. 
Included are shots of the original manu- 
scripts of the Declaration of Independence, 
“The Star-spangled Banner,” the Gutenberg 
Bible, etc. May be obtained free by writing: 
Institute of Visual Training, 40 East Forty- 
ninth Street, New York 17. 

Coronet Instructional Films (g19 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11) announces as 
ready fourteen new one-reel sound motion 
pictures for classroom use. Each has been 
made in collaboration with teaching spe- 
cialists and checked by classroom use. 
Titles include “We Discover the Diction- 
ary,” “How To Study,” and “Spelling Is 
Easy.” Prints are available for preview by 
prospective purchasers. 

The Public Affairs Committee is now 
supplementing its pamphlet series with a 
series of filmstrip packets. Each packet is 
based on one of the current pamphlets and 
provides material to stimulate discussion 
and a script for the discussion leader. The 
first three packets, now ready, are “‘We are 
All Brothers” (based on the excellent Races 
of Mankind pamphlet) ($2.00), “Foreign 
Trade—It’s Good Business” ($2.50), and 
“Your Stake in Collective Bargaining”’ 
($2.50). Address: 22 East Thirty-eighth 
Street, New York 16. 


USEFUL  PAMPHLETS: SCHOOL 
Sound System. Booklet on basic standards 
developed by the United States Office of 
Education and the Radio Manufacturers 
Association’s Joint Committee on Standards 
for School Audio Equipment. An excellent 
guide in the selection and utilization of 
sound equipment. Single copies available 
without charge from Radio Section, United 
States Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Visual 
Education Institute, Held under the Direction 
of the University of Wisconsin Summer Ses- 
sion, July, 1946. The conference was built 
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around the idea that visual education should 
be evaluated by subject experts in specific 
fields. An interesting report by Professor 
Robert C. Pooley on “Visual Materials in 
the English Classroom”’ is included. Part of 
it describes the production by one of his 
classes of a filmstrip of Macbeth. This film- 
strip is available ($2.00) from the Bureau of 
Visual Instruction, University of Wisconsin. 
Copies of the Proceedings (pp. 111; $1.50) 
available from W. A. Wittich, 1204 West 
Johnson Street, Madison 6, Wis. 
Publications on Intercultural Education: 
1946. A carefully selected and annotated 
list. The first section describes materials 
especially useful to teachers and administra- 


About Literature, 


“AMERICAN LITERATURE IN RUS- 
sia’’ is a pertinent historical essay by Robert 
Magidoff in the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture (November 2). It is pertinent because 
to those of us who are concerned about the 
inability of the average American to get be- 
hind the iron curtain to the mind of the 
average Russian, and vice versa, this gives 
a clue at least as to what is molding the 
average Russian’s ideas about Americans. 
Magidoff reports that forty million copies of 
nearly one thousand books by 201 American 
writers and poets have been published in 
Russia since 1917. (Millions were also pub- 
lished in czarist Russia.) Jack London is 
responsible for over ten million, Mark 
Twain for three, Upton Sinclair for almost 
three, with Ernest Seton Thompson, O. 
Henry, and Bret Harte coming next. Sin- 
clair Lewis, Dreiser, John Dos Passos, 
Langston Hughes, Erskine Caldwell, John 
Steinbeck, and Richard Wright are also 
widely read. Ernest Hemingway is at pres- 
ent “the most eagerly read and most pas- 
sionately argued contemporary foreign au- 
thor.’’ Magidoff makes the interesting ob- 
servation that he has become firmly con- 
vinced that what the Russians see in these 
contemporary writers is “least of all a con- 


tors; the second, materials for high-school 
students. This pamphlet and all publica- 
tions listed are available from the Bureau 
for Intercultural Education, 1697 Broad- 
way, New York 19. 

Report of the U.S. National Commission 
for UNESCO Department of State, 
Publication 2635. $0.10 from Superintend- 
ent of Documents. 

Bulletin of Information for 1946-47, Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, 425 West 
One Hundred Seventeenth Street, New 
York 27. Contains information for all four 
series of tests. Copies available to each can- 
didate who requests an application and to 
schools. 


Films, and Radio 


demnation of America or of human nature. 
Strange as it may seem to many Americans, 
the Russians find in these works the hu- 
manism and passionate honesty, the suffer- 
ing, and the quest they have been used to 
finding in the books of their own best 
writers.” 


BRITISH FILM-MAKERS ARE AMUS- 
ingly taken to task by W. Cabell Greet in 
his “English Spoken Here and There”’ in the 
November Harper’s. Greet by no means 
advocates that British actors and actresses 
speak American. All he asks them to do is to 
speak clearly and intelligibly. Otherwise, if 
Americans are to understand British films, 
we shall have to undergo the horrible lin- 
guistic process of learning “British hobble- 
gobble.” 


“DO AMERICANS SPEAK ENGLISH?” 
was the subject of a radio debate held re- 
cently between Louis Untermeyer, poet and 
critic, and C. V. R. Thompson, British 
writer. This is reprinted in the October 
Talks. Untermeyer thinks that we speak a 
hybrid: We have not yet discarded English, 
but neither have we fully accepted Ameri- 
can. He predicts that American will be the 
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language—the international language—and 
English will become the dialect. Thompson 
believes that we speak English—but a dated 
English. In his opinion, the speech of the 
average American would be more intelligible 
to a reincarnated Elizabethan than would 
the speech of a London drawing-room, part- 
ly because modern English is more stream- 
lined than American and partly because we 
have kept in current usage a more Eliza- 
bethan vocabulary. Well, maybe. Anyway, 
if you do not know Talks, get hold of a copy, 
and see if you will not find it useful. This 
quarterly digest of the most important ad- 
dresses presented over the Columbia net- 
work should be especially helpful to teachers 
of “communication” courses. Address: Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 485 
Madison Avenue, New York 22. 


“THE MYTHOLOGY OF BROADCAST- 
ing” by Eleanor E. Timberg in the autumn 
Antioch Review should be read by every per- 
son interested in communications. Mrs. 
Timberg takes each of the most generally 
accepted myths and by documentary evi- 
dence and analysis completely disproves 
them. These erroneous beliefs are: ‘‘Ameri- 
can Radio Is Free Radio”; “The Public 
Determines What Programs It Wants To 
Hear’; ‘The Public Gets Its Programs 
Free by Permitting Advertising”; ‘“The Air 
Belongs to the People’; ‘In FM Lies the 
Cure of Radio’s Ills.” Her prediction is that 
broadcasting will remain in the kinder- 
garten class unless civic interest, indigna- 
tion, and participation decide otherwise. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY OF POETRY 
has been established by the League To Sup- 
port Poetry, 327 West Eighteenth Street, 
New York 11. A dollar and a half a year. In 
the first number, published this fall, the 
editors, of whom Gerard Previn Meyer is 
editor-in-chief, make this pronouncement: 
“Poetry of late has been too much talked 
about, not given enough chance to speak for 
itself. In the New Quarterly of Poetry, the 
League To Support Poetry offers poets of 


whatever school—or of no school—an addi- 
tional medium of expression. The only re- 
quirement is that the poetry be alive. We 
hope to keep the title a reality.” 


THE DISTINGUISHED GREEK POET, 
playwright, and Nobel prize candidate, 
Nikos Kazantzaki, with much of the same 
directness which characterized his literary 
ancestors in a crisis of civilization several 
millenniums ago, has projected seven ques- 
tions to which he believes all thinking per- 
sons the world over must apply themselves. 
In his ““The Immortal Free Spirit of Man,” 
which appears in the September British 
Life and Letters Today, he sounds a rally cry 
to all intellectuals of good will, of every 
country, to get together, to become ac- 
quainted with one another, and to work to- 
gether for the purpose of helping to achieve 
balance and harmony between the intel- 
lectual and moral development of man. 
“For the greatest peril in our post-war 
world,” he says, “‘is the fact that the mind of 
contemporary man has developed far more 
rapidly than his soul.”’ The questions he 
would have each one of us think through 
are: 


1. Do you think that we are living at the end of 
a historical period, or at the beginning of a 
new one? 

2. Can literature and art or theoretical thinking 
influence the present movement of history, 
or do they simply mirror existing conditions? 

3. If you believe that thought and art do 
influence reality, in which direction do you 
think that it ought to guide the spiritual de- 
velopment of your country? 

4. What do you think is the positive contribu- 
tion that thought and art can offer the world? 

5. How much contact is there between in- 
tellectuals and the great masses of the peo- 
ple? And what could be done to broaden 
the basis of that contact? — 

6. What today is the primary duty of an in- 
tellectual? of an artist? How could he con- 
tribute to the peaceful co-operation of all 
peoples? 

7. Would it be practicable to establish an Jn- 
ternationale of the spirit? 
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Books 


HELP FOR TEACHERS OF READING 


It is no longer necessary to plead the 
cause of reading or to defend the need for 
special attention to the reading problems of 
young people: “‘There is no doubt that 
teachers and administrators need help with 
the reading problems they encounter in their 
schools.” Upon the basis of this straight- 
forward premise, the authors of a new book 
on the teaching of reading" offer a discussion 
of Problems in the Improvement of Reading, 
which has “some of the features of a man- 
ual, giving @etailed descriptions of proce- 
dure ....” and which includes a treatment 
of “principles, derived from experience and 
experiment, on which sound procedures are 
based.”’ Although the authors discuss read- 
ing principles and procedures which are ap- 
plicable at all levels of instruction, their 
book deals chiefly with the reading prob- 
lems of secondary-school and college stu- 
dents. 

To fulfil their stated purpose of providing 
a book which will be ‘most useful,” the au- 
thors present their discussion in three gen- 
eral categories. In the first third of the book 
they survey representative current practice 
in the teaching of reading and review leading 
interpretations of the nature of reading as a 
process and as a kind of growth. Listing 
what they consider the outstanding “faults 
in school reading programs” and calling for 
“a well-rounded, individualized develop- 
mental program,” the authors emphasize in 
the middle portion of their book the impor- 
tance of school-wide co-operation in the 
reading program and describe ways in which 
all teachers may work together to promote 
the reading growth of their pupils. The final 
section of the book is devoted to a detailed 
description of special reading difficulties and 


Constance McCullough, Ruth Strang, and 
Arthur Traxler, Problems in the Improvement of 
Reading. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1946. 
Pp. 406. $3.50. 


direct teaching procedures which may be 
used to correct these difficulties. Leading 
references are cited throughout the work. 
Five appendixes offer lists of teaching mate- 
rials and special tests and exercises. 

Unlike some books on the teaching of 
reading, this one does not present a “‘sys- 
tem” of reading instruction supported by 
narrowly selected evidence. Nor is this an 
exhaustive treatment of the mass of re- 
ported research and experience in the field 
of reading. With obviously careful judgment 
the authors have recommended a variety of 
teaching plans and techniques and have em- 
phasized only those problems of reading 
which they consider of greatest importance. 

In their effort to be concise and to em- 
phasize direct, practical procedure, the au- 
thors have given cursory attention to some 
problems which many readers will feel merit 
greater emphasis. Only about three pages, 
for example, are devoted to the important 
relationships among negative physical, emo- 
tional, and social characteristics and reading 
difficulties. Consideration of the highly sig- 
nificant problem of critical reading is vir- 
tually omitted. 

Despite questions of selection and omis- 
sion, Problems in the Improvement of Reading 
does most certainly what its authors intend 
that it should—it presents significant and 
useful information and guidance to teachers 
and administrators who wish to deal effec- 
tively with the reading problems that they 
encounter in their schools. 


Eason MONROE 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


HIGH SCHOOLS FOR TOMORROW: 


Any teacher reading Dan Stiles’s High 
Schools for Tomorrow will finish it with 
mixed feelings of interest, distress, and won- 


* Dan Stiles, High Schools for Tomorrow. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1946. Pp. x+-212. 
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der. He will be interested because there is in 
the book a genuine concern for the future of 
the high school—a future described with 
freshness and vigor. He will find himself in 
accord with the author’s major point that 
“schools should reflect in miniature the 
typical life of their community,” but he will 
probably feel that Mr. Stiles is too pessi- 
mistic about the number of schools that are 
already striving to do that very thing. He 
will be interested in the author’s insistence 
on student government, on a school day 
lengthened for activities, on greater empha- 
sis on family living and sex education, on 
training for participation in citizenship, and 
on preparation for “the pursuit of happi- 
ness.’’ He will recognize many of his own pet 
theories and practices; he will read some 
that he will think impractical. But they 
will interest him nonetheless. 

The reader’s interest may well turn to 
distress when he realizes that the author 
apparently believes that there can be one 
blueprint for all American high schools. 
Would not that tend to make the high 
school of tomorrow as “‘sterile” as Mr. Stiles 
seems to think the one of today is? A house 
built by a California blueprint can be a sad 
misfit on a Dakota plain! 

The distress will become even more acute 
at what seem to be unfair assumptions and 
fallacious reasoning, details that make one 
wonder about other statements. When Mr. 
Stiles says that the “art of making a home 
out of anything” can be taught as easily as 
the art of making an apple pie, one grows 
dubious. When he follows a description of an 
atrociously bad piece of teaching by this 
generalization, “If that kind of antiquated 
teaching is to be found in a progressive, 
suburban school, it is safe to assume that 
it’s the rule, not the exception, the country 
over,” one again questions his reasoning. 

Teachers of English will be skeptical in 
particular of such pronouncements as “high 
school English has remained [in the last half 
century] as undisturbed as a moss-covered 
stone in a colonial graveyard’’; “Almost no 
effort is made anywhere to teach the art of 
rapid, comprehensive, intelligent reading, as 


distinct from the study of literature’’; ““The 
present system [is that] of requiring that a 
student get through a stated number of 
pages in a textbook each day.” 

After reading the book one has several 
doubts. Why is Mr. Stiles not identified a 
little more definitely than as a “former high 
school teacher” and “a motion picture 
travelog lecturer’? Why does he think that 
the good practices he has found in American 
high schools are always exceptional and 
never the rule? How well does he know the 
publications of, for instance, the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission and the NCTE? 

The chapter on “The Mother Tongue” 
accords in the main with the beliefs and 
practices of the NCTE. “The over-all objec- 
tive,” says Mr. Stiles, “is to produce a na- 
tion of citizens whose literacy is measured 
....in fluent speech, accuracy of com- 
munication, and the habit of getting 
through several serious books a year.” He 
says also that “the whole field of English 
study is important only as it contributes to 
a career or good citizenship or pleasure.” 
No teacher of English will quarrel with such 
tenets. 

Though Mr. Stiles’s portrayal of how 
simple it would be to achieve the perfect 
high school is a bit maddening, his book is a 
useful goad for progress toward that perfec- 
tion. 

High Schools for Tomorrow deserves 
thoughtful reading. 

E. LouIsE Noyes 


SANTA BARBARA (CALIF.) H1iGH ScHOOL 


PLAYS AS EXPERIENCE! 


In Plays as Experience Irwin J. Zachar 
and Rodney A. Kimball have edited a col- 
lection of one-act plays aimed to teach “the 
special techniques involved in the reading 
and interpretation of plays, to the end that 
the drama may become a vital force in the 
lives of boys and girls.” 

Part I guides the student in reading 

-t Plays as Experience. Selected and edited by Irwin 
J. Zachar and Rodney A. Kimball (Odyssey Press, 
Inc., 1944). 
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types of plays and explains the techniques 
and terminology needed for appreciating 
drama. Though the plays were selected to 
represent comedy, tragedy, melodrama, 
farce, folk play, and fantasy, the editors 
have endeavored to emphasize the experi- 
ence approach and the close relationship of 
dramatic literature to life. The plays do 
show real people in real situations. 

Part II presents plays in some of which 
young people meet personal problems and 
others that stress ideals important in a 
democracy. One is disappointed not to find 
a larger number in the first group, especially 
some lighter or humorous ones which would 
have appealed to youth. 

Students will appreciate the facts that 
half of the fourteen plays have teen-age 
characters, that ten of the authors are liv- 
ing, that a radio play is included, and that 
the brief biographical notes are spirited. 

Teachers will perceive that the editors 
produced the book from actual classroom 
experience. They will recognize the worth 
of the suggestions for students about put- 
ting their own ideas into writing and acting, 
the actual production notes which make 


that part of the work easier for both in- 
structor and class, the simple and clear 
presentation of technical information 
through brief introductions, the questions 
that help the understanding and apprecia- 
tion of each play, the word-study helps, the 
list, with lively annotations, of one-act plays 
similar to each one read, and the similar 
lists of well-chosen full-length dramas. 
Any reader will sense the high moral tone, 
the power, the artistry of the plays. He will 
notice the presentation of special phases of 
American life in the plays of Paul Green, 
Fred Eastman, Rachel Field, Merrill Deni- 
son, Ellsworth Prouty Conkle, Percival 
Wilde, and Arch Oboler. He will like the in- 
clusion of plays by Lord Dunsany, Anton 
Chekhov, and Lady Gregory, as these give 
the book a wider scope. He will be pleased 
with the variety and strong emotional ap- 
peal of the collection. He will conclude that 
the book would be an excellent one with 
which to introduce drama to high-school 
boys and girls. 
NELLIE MAE LOMBARD 


ALHAMBRA (CALIF.) HiGH SCHOOL 


In Brief Review 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


B. F.’s Daughter. By Joun P. MARQuann. Little, 
Brown. Pp. 439. $2.75. 


Polly Fulton, poor little rich girl, is the daughter 
of a driving, dominating, self-made man. Polly is 
much like her father but has little opportunity to 
drive. Written in the present with shifting time 
sequence. Nearly thirty years are covered—covered 
very cleverly. Park Avenue and official stuffed shirts 
are targets for satire. There are social and political 
implications. Marquand says his purpose in writing 
the story was to portray the spirit and values of the 
times through which we have so recently passed. 


East River. By SHotem Ascu. Putnam. $3.00. 


This is the story of immigrants and their children 
who lived near the East River in New York ina cer- 
tain block (aslum) on Fo ty-eighth Street. Many 
were Jewish; but there were Catholics, atheists, 
Gentiles, and the poor of many nationalities. Some 
are men and women and children of great dignity 


and rich perceptions of values. One chapter on 
neighborliness and community living is especially 
fine. It will appeal to most readers. 


King Jesus. By Ropert Graves. Creative Age. 
$3.00. 

Mr. Graves has retold the life of Jesus and his 
times in a manner that will displease many readers. 
Miracles, the supernatural, and pagan rites are not 
wanting, but the Virgin Birth is rejected. The bril- 
liance of the writing, the learning and competence 
of the author, and the wealth of historical detail are 
impressive. 


Holdfast Gaines. By OpELL SHEPARD and WILLARD 
SHEPARD. Macmillan. Pp. 647. $3.00. 


Holdfast Gaines was an Indian and foster-son of a 
white couple. His tribe was massacred, but, in spite 
of his love for his people, he remained true to the 
whites. The saga covers the eastern seaboard from 
Connecticut to New Orleans. A factual, well-planned, 
detailed, historical novel. End maps. 
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Toil of the Brave. By INGLIS FLETCHER. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. Pp. 547. $3.00. 


By the author of Raleigh’s Eden. A novel of the 
Revolution, laid in North Carolina. Conspiracies, 
spies, British agents, and indifference are stressed. 
There are many noble characters, plenty of action, 
and a love interest. 


New Orleans Woman: The Biographical Novel of 
Myra Clark Gaines. By HARNETT KANE. Double- 
day. $2.75. 

Fictionized biography. Myra found after she was 
grown that she was a daughter of a rich—very rich— 
man now dead. She was his legal heir. For more than 
a half-century she fought a court battle for her 
rights, which included half of New Orleans. Her 
story has a certain fascination. 


The River. By RuMER GoppEN. Little, Brown. $2.00. 


Through the garden of an English family, living 
in Bengal, a river flows. In mood and atmosphere the 
people (especialy one little girl) and the river har- 
monize. Written with the author’s usual charm. 


Return to Jalna. By Mazo br 1a Rocue. Atlantic— 
Little, Brown. $2.75. 


A tenth book about the Whiteoaks family. The 
men have returned from the war and are facing old 
responsibilities and some new ones. 


The Happy Profession. By E.tery SEDGWICK. 
Atlantic-Little, Brown. $3.50. 


Mr. Sedgwick’s profession has been that of edit- 
ing the Adlaniic Monthly. He has known many fa- 
mous people and also some less famous but just as 
interesting. ‘““To be endlessly interested,’’ Mr. Sedg- 
wick said many years ago, “is one of the requisites of 
a good life.’’ He has had a good life. 


Hiroshima. By Joun Hersey. Knopf. $1.75. 


A short, graphic, detailed account of the bombing 
of Hiroshima. Great interest has already been 
aroused by this on-the-scene description, as printed 
in the New Yorker and Herald-Tribune, and by its 
radio presentation. 


Uneasy Spring. By Ropert Mo Macmillan. 
$2.75. 

By the author of Pride’s Way. Edward Stafford, 
forty-six, a widower with two children, was faced 
with a problem: Should he marry a woman his own 
age or revive his youth by marrying a young girl? 


Raffles of Singapore: A Biography. By Emity Haun. 
Doubleday. $3.50. 


The founder of Singapore, born in 1781, enjoyed 
years of adventure in the East India Company and 
became governor of several islands. Of particular in- 
terest is this history of the East India Company and 
British colonial policy. 


The Tennessee, Vol. 1: Old River—Frontier to Seces- 
sion. By DonaLp Davipson. Rinehart. $3.00. 


The only two-volume book in the “Rivers of 
America Series.” (A second volume will continue the 
history to the present.) The first is about the early 
traders, river pirates, exploited Indians, and the 
Natchez Truce. 


Under the Red Sea Sun. By EDWARD ELLSBERG. 
Dodd, Mead. $3.50. 


A story of courage, with suspense, drama, and 
grim humor. Commander Ellsberg, too old for the 
Navy, was assigned to the reclamation of a naval 
base on the Red Sea. He did a magnificent job— 
almost with bare hands. A stimulating book. 


My San Francisco: A Wayward Biography. By 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50. 


Mrs. Atherton was born in San Francisco and has 
spent most of her life there. There is little omitted in 
her chronicle of events, phases of life, and interesting 
people. Illustrated. 


The Thresher. By HERBERT KRAUSE. Bobbs-Merrill. 
$3.00. 
A drama of one man’s conflict in a changing 
world. A well-written story of the wheat-growers of 
Minnesota, vivid and authentic in setting. 


That Hagen Girl. By Epira Roserts. Doubleday. 
$2.50. 
What small town gossip can do. Suspense— 
drama. Was the Hagen girl illegitimate? 


Mink, Mary and Me: The Story of a Wilderness 
Trapline. By C. J. Fercuson. Mill. $3.50. 


A story of the Canadian North Woods, fascinat- 
ing in detail. Never a dull moment for the armchair 
traveler who likes shared experiences. 


More Adventures with David Grayson. By Davip 
Grayson. Doubleday. $2.75. 


Adventures in Understanding, Great Possessions, 
and Adventures in Solitude in one volume. 


As We Were: Family Life in America, 1850-1900. 
By BELLAMY PARTRIDGE and Otto BETTMANN. 
Whittlesey. $4.50. 

Five hundred illustrations from the Bettmann 
collection of old prints. A commentary by the author 
of Country Lawyer shows the growth of America 
through the way we were and the way we lived. 


Green Grass of Wyoming. By Mary O'Hara. Lippin- 
cott. Pp. 319. $2.75. 


By the author of My Friend Flicka and Thunder- 
head. Thunderhead has found a way out of his 
valley, and both he and his young master discover 
romance. Readers who enjoy nature and horses will 
delight in this third volume of the Wyoming Goose 
Bar Ranch. 
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A Century of the Catholic Essay, Edited, with 
biographical notes, by RAPHAEL H. Gross, 
C.Pp.S. Lippincott. Pp. 352. $3.50. 

Forty-six essays written by authors who have 
embraced the Catholic faith. Not all are concerned 
with religious matters. In “The Church and the 
Modern World” eminent Catholics discuss the pres- 
ent state of the Catholic church. 


Confessions of a Story Writer. By Paut GALLico. 

Knopf. $3.75. 

Here are twenty-four popular short stories by the 
author of The Snow Goose. Preceding each story is 
the story behind the story—or Gallico’s reason for 
writing it. A unique book which should encourage 
young writers. 


Happy the Land. By Lovutse Dickinson RICH. 
Lippincott. Pp. 259. $3.00. 


By the author of We Took to the Woods. For 
twelve years the author has made her home in north- 
western Maine, where there are thousands of acres 
of uninhabited woodland dotted with swamps, 
brooks, and lakes. Hers is a rich life, crowded with 
the adventures of simple living. End maps. 


The Plays of Anton Chekhov. Ilustrated Editions Co. 

Pp. 248. 

“The Seagull,” “The Cherry Orchard,” ‘The 
Wedding,” “On the High Road,” “The Proposal,”’ 
“The Anniversary,”’ “The Bear,’ and ““The Three 
Sisters.” 


Taken ai the Flood: The Human Drama as Seen by 
Modern American Novelists. Collected and ar- 
ranged by ANN Warkrns. Harper. Pp. 376. $3.00. 


There is a wide range of subject matter and of 
authors. All selections are excerpts from books, such 
as “A Boy’s Reverie,” from The Web and the Rock; 
“Wang Lung’s Wedding Day,” from The Good 
Earth; “The Breadline,” from A Bell for Adano; 
“The Handbag,” from The Lost Week End; ‘The 
Bordells,” from Sanctuary. Exceptionally good. 
Introductory notes by the editor give added interest 
to her methods and her choice of material. 


Mind at the End of Its Tether and The Happy Ending. 
By H. G. We tts. Didier. $2.50. 


Wells’s last two works in one volume. Expressing 
his conviction of man’s self-destruction and our 
power to create a dream world to which we may 
escape. 


Theatre Book of the Year, 1945-46. By GEORGE JEAN 
NATHAN. Knopf. $3.50. 
Fourth annual volume surveying the New York 
theater and its productions. 


For This We Fought: Guide Lines to America’s Future 
as Reported to the Twentieth Century Fund. By 
STuART CHASE. Twentieth Century Fund. Pp. 
123. $1.00. 


Starting with what veterans think they want, 
Chase considers also what civilians want. He believes 
that we may yet attain the goal of an abundant 
world which we set for ourselves during the war and 
discusses at some length four economic “models” 
under which America may attain her ideals. 


Christmas Tales for Reading Aloud. Compiled and 
adapted by RoBertT Lonan. Stephen Daye Press. 
Pp. 296. $3.75. 

A choice collection of great stories and poems 
especially suitable for reading aloud. The average 
reading time of each story is fifteen minutes, 


Blue Angels and Whales. By ROBERT GIBBINGs. 
Dutton. $3.00. 


The author of Lovely Is the Lee has written of his 
experiences in which he donned a diving helmet and 
explored the deep waters of the coral reefs in Ber- 
muda and the Red Sea. The beautiful, the freakish, 
and the rare appear in fascinating pictures. 


Accent Anthology. Edited by KERKER QUINN and 
Cuartes SHattuck. Harcourt. Pp. 687. $4.00. 


A collection of choice essays, short stories, and 
poems published in the magazine Accent during the 
first five years of its existence. 


Man, an Autobiography. By GEORGE R. STEWART. 
Random. Pp. 310. $2.75. 


By the author of Storm and Names on the Land. 
“TI, Man” begins his life-story by stating his dissatis- 
faction with the histories which have been written 
about him. Beginning with primitive mammal, 
Stewart traces the struggles of “I, Man’’ through the 
millenniums of physical, cultural, and spiritual 
change until he emerges upon the level which we now 
call civilization. 


America: 1355-1364. By Hyatmar R. HOo.anp. 

Duell, Sloan. Pp. 256. $4.00. 

A companion volume to Westward from Vinland. 
A study of the Kensington Stone, of the fourteenth- 
century church at Newport, identification of moor- 
ing stones and camp sites left by the first explorers, 
the growth of the Mandans from savagery to a 
Christian agricultural community. A wealth of dis- 
covery and interpretation. Illustrations and end 
maps. 


The Roosevelt I Knew. By FRANCES PERKINS. Viking. 
$3.75. 

For sixteen years Miss Perkins was a loyal associ- 
ate of the late President. “Bound to him by ties of 
affection, common purpose, and joint undertaking,” 
she says he was the most complicated of human 
beings. As a friendly observer she seems candid and 
honest. 


Yes and No Stories: A Book of Georgian Folk Tales. 
By Georce and HELEN Papasuvity. Harper. 
$2.50. 
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By the authors of Anything Can Happen. These 
are charming stories written with gaiety and im- 
agination. Attractive illustrations by Simon Lissim. 


The Wild Flag. By E. B. Waite. Houghton. Pp. 188. 
$2.00. 


Editorials from the New Yorker on federal world 
government and other matters. The world, Mr. 
White points out, is now afraid of its own shadow 
and is ready for something even broader than it 
believes itself capable of achieving. 


A Matter of Love. By MAcKINLEY HE vm. Harper. 
Pp. 251. $2.50. 


A visiting American has written in a wise, tender, 
and understanding manner of the people of San 
Rafael, Mexico. Unique decorations by Federico 
Cantu. 


It’s an Old New England Custom. By EDWIN VALEN- 
TINE MITCHELL. Vanguard. $2.75. 


Reminiscences of the good old days—of pie for 
breakfast, haunted houses, churchyards, bundling, 
and all the customs the true New Englander loved. 
Quaint illustrations. 


Thunder Out of China. By T. H. Waite and An- 
NALEE JAcosy. Sloane. $3.00. 


China is on the verge of civil war. On a broad 
canvas two people well qualified by intimate experi- 
ence with the Chinese paint a startling and pathetic 
picture of the “haves” and the “have-nots” and 
what has been accomplished by the Communists. 
A personal and readable book. November Book-of- 
the-Month selection. 


The Short Stories of Dostoevsky. Introduction by 
Dial. Pp. 631. $4.00. 


For the first time Dostoevsky’s stories appear in 
one volume. 


Folk Art of Rural Pennsylvania. By FRANCES 
LicuTEN. Scribner. $10.00. 


Interest in folk art and folk tales grows steadily. 
This comprehensive treatise contains thirty-two 
pages in color, three hundred and eighty-nine illus- 
trations in black and white. 


Selected Poems of Maxwell Bodenheim, 1914-1044. 
Edited by BERNARD ACKERMAN. Pp. 193. $3.50. 


The first major collection of Bodenheim’s poems, 
chosen from nine volumes written during thirty 
years. Some poems of social protest, some of joy in 
beauty, and some of doubtful meaning—all with 
vivid, fresh phases. 


OLD FAVORITES ILLUSTRATED 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. Reynal. $3.75. 
Critical essay by Robert Penn Warren. 

The Rubaiyat of Omar Kayyam. Grosset. Limited edi- 
tion, $10.00. De luxe edition, $2.95. 
Illustrations in black and white by Sarkis 

Katchadourian, prominent Persian artist. 

Gulliver’s Travels. (“Illustrated Classics.”’) Double- 
day. $5.00. 


Sixteen full-color and twenty-four black-and- 
white illustrations by John Corbino. 


Alice in Wonderland and Through the Looking Glass. 
Random. $5.00. 
Separate volumes. Illustrations, many in color, 
by Fritz Kredel and Tenniel. 


REPRINTS 


Citizen Tom Paine. by Howarn Fast. (“Living Li- 
brary.”) World. $1.00. 


Men without Women. By ERNEST HEMINGWAY. 
(“Living Library.’’) World. $1.00. 


Native Son. By Ricuarp Wricut. Grosset. $1.00. 


The Razor's Edge. By W. SomeRsSET MAuGHAM. 
(“Triangle Books.”) Grosset. $0.49. 


Stories by Katherine Mansfield. (“Living Library.”’) 
World. $1.00. 


Who Wants To Live Forever? By W1LL1aM MAcLEop 
PAINE. Grosset. $1.00. 


The World, the Flesh, and Father Smith. By Bruce 
MArsHALL. (“Forum Books.’’) World. $1.00. 


AGAIN AVAILABLE 


Hariey GRANVILLE-BARKER’S 


HAMLET, KING LEAR, 
ate ANTONY & CLEOPATRA, CYMBELINE, 
and THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


ud HESE FAMOUS critical essays by one of the foremost 

vAY. Shakespeare scholars of all time are available once 
more to all. students of Shakespeare — directors, play- 

basi wrights, and actors, instructors and classes in English and 

al the drama. 

.) Mr. Granville-Barker, a great figure in the English 
theater in his own right, here brings his immense know- 

EOD ledge of playwriting and production, verse, characters, 


and dramatic construction to bear on the many unresolved 
problems in Shakespeare. 

This is the first of three volumes in the first American 
edition, containing 5 essays and the introduction to the 
whole series. Just published, 552 pages, $5.00 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


Princeton University Press 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


| 
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NOW A NEW 4 BOOK SERIES 


Although the ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH—LABORATORY 
METHOD series in the new 1946 edition has been completely re- 
written and now contains four books, the Laboratory Method of 
instruction that has always proved so effective in English classes has 
not been changed. 


This outstanding high school English series provides for the first 
time a thorough teaching, testing, and self-checking laboratory 
program for ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grade English classes. 


The ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH—LABORATORY METHOD 
books incorporate the newest accepted teaching methods in keeping 
with actual classroom experience and the very latest trends toward 
more efficient and effective teaching. 


Send for examination copy today! 


THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
WICHITA I, KANSAS 


ATLANTA COLUMBUS LOS ANGELES PORTLAND NEW YORK 


Houghton 


Radio Broadcasting Series 


RADIO, THE FIFTH ESTATE 
by Judith C. Waller 


Director of Public Service, Central Division 
National Broadcasting Company 


STUDENTS’ EDITION $3.40 


RADIO PRODUCTION DIRECTING 
by Albert R. Crews 


Production Director, Central Division 
National Broadcasting Company 


STUDENTS’ EDITION + $3.30 
° 


PROFESSIONAL RADIO WRITING 
by Albert R. Crews 


STUDENTS’ EDITION + $3.40 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 


A NEW Approach 


to Literature 


By Grorce W. Norve ti, New York State Super- 
visor of English, and Carot Hoviovus, author of 
Flying the Printways, Following Printed Trails, and 
Wings for Reading (Hovious and Shearer) 


One hundred thousand students—and their teachers—can’t be wrong! 


During a period of over ten years, one hundred thousand school children, 
of every conceivable sort, participated in an experiment which sought to 
discover exactly what selections of real literary merit “‘came alive” for 
young readers—in other words, which ones they genuinely enjoyed. It is 
significant that, of the thousands of selections tested, but one in twelve 
passed the dual standard of critical approval and student approval. 


The CONQUEST series is the result of this unique study—anthologies of 
real literary substance with 100 per cent appeal to boys and girls. 


Each book is divided into two sections: Part I, the anthology proper, com- 
posed of stories, poems, essays, and plays, and Part II, units on motion 
pictures, radio, choral reading, library skills, reading skills, and newspaper 
or magazine reading. 


With challenging introductions, colorful notes on authors, effective study 
aids, and telling illustrations. 


Book I (grade 7), published last spring; Books II and III 
(grades 8 and 9), ready in February 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


Conquest 


